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IN THE GARDEN. 


GREEN grass beneath, green leaves above, 
That rustle like a running stream, 
And sunshine that with tender gleam 
Touches the Kittle heads I love — 


The bstle heads, the dewey eyes, 


That shine and smile through sun and shower, 


That are my portion and my dower, 
My sum of wealth beneath the skies, 


The white doves flutter on the wall, 
Amid the rose-tree’s crimson pride ; 
The small house opes its windows wide, 

Fearless, whatever may befall. 


Whate’er befails—oh, instinct strong 
Of this strange life, so sad and dear, 
That still foresees some coming tear, 

And of its joy still asks—how long? 


I sit and rest from all my woe, 
Peace in the air, light in the sky ; 
Here let me rest until I die, 

Nor further pain nor pleasure know. 


Half on the tender greensward round, 
And half on me, as here I rest, 
My nestlings rustle in their nest, 
With fitful arms about me wound, 


The while I read—and smile to see 
My boy’s eye light with gleams of war— 
How the plumed helmet of Navarre 

Set bleeding France at Ivry free ; 


Or in my little maiden’s face, 
At hearing of Lord Burleigh’s bride, 
And how he loved, and how she died, 


_ A glow of softer radiance trace : 


While the small brother pauses oft 
In babble half as sweet to hear, 
The meaning lies beyond his ear, 

But sweet the music chimes and soft, 


If there be any cloud that glides 
Unseen above this quiet spot, 
Dear Lord, I thank thee I know not 
What still in thy good hand abides. 


But while the peaceful moments last, 
I snatch this hour, unstained by tears, 
Out of my stormy tale of years, 

To charm the future and the past. 


For grief dwells long, a lingering guest, 
And writes her records full and plain ; 
But gladness comes and goes again, 

With noiseless steps that will not rest. 


And here memorial glad I raise, 
How, on one joyous day of June, 
Through all the sunny afternoon, 
Sang birds and babes unconscious praise. 


M. 0. W. 0. 
—Blackwood’s Magazine. 





IN THE GARDEN.—CHRISTIAN MUSINGS. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S PATH. 


I WALK as one who knows that he is treading 
A stranger soil ; 

As one round whom the world is spreading 
Its subtle coil. 


I walk as one but yesterday delivered 
From a sharp chain ; 

Who trembles lest the bonds so newly severed 
Be bound again. 


I walk as one who feels that he is breathing 
Ungenial air ; 

For whom, as wiles, the tempter still is wreathing 
The bright and fair. 


My steps, I know, are on the plains of danger, 
For sin is near ; 

But looking up, I pass along, a stranger, 
In haste and fear. 


This earth has lost its power to drag medownward; 
Its spell is gone ; 

My course is now right upward and right onward, 
To yonder throne. 


Hour after hour of Time’s dark night is stealing 
In gloom away ; 

Speed Thy fair dawn of light and joy and healing 
Thou Star of Day ! 


For Thee, its God, its King, the long-rejected, 
Earth groans and cries ; 
For Thee, the long-beloved, the long expected, 
Thy bride still sighs. 
H. Bonar. 


CHRISTIAN MUSINGS. 


In the still silence of the voiceless night, 
When, chased by airy dreams, the slumbers flee, 
Whom in the darkness doth my spirit seek, 

O God, but thee ? 


And if there be a weight upon my breast, 

Some vague impression of the day foregone, 

Scarce knowing what it is, I fly to thee, 
And lay it down. 


Or if it be the heaviness that comes 
In token of anticipated ill, 
My bosom takes no heed of what it is, 
Since ’tis thy will. 
For oh, in spite of past and present care, 
Or anything beside, how joyfully 
Passes that almost solitary hour, 
My God, with thee ! 


More tranquil than the stillness of the night, 

More peaceful than the silence of that hour, 

More blest than any thing my spirit lies 
Beneath thy power. 


For what is there on earth that I desire 

Of all that it can give or take from me, 

Or whom in heaven doth my spirit seek, 
O God, but thee? 























ROME AS IT,.IS. 
From The Quarterly Review. 


Sec- 


Roba di Roma. By William W. 4 : 
ndon, 


ond Edition, 2 vols. t Svo. 
1863. 1 ar 


Tue author of this book is a son of the cel- 
ebrated American Judge Story, and has risen 
to high eminence as a sculptor. His ‘ Cleo- 
patra ’’ attracted much admiration in the In- 
ternational Exhibition of 1862, although open 
to the serious objection that, whereas the 
artist had labored to give beauty and refine- 
ment to the African type of face, the daugh- 
ter of the Ptolemies was really of Greek 
descent ; and among the most remarkable 
novelties of the Roman studios last winter 
was Mr. Story’s model of ‘‘ Saul tempted by 
the Evil Spirit ’—a figure of extraordinary 
power, and, as we believe, thoroughly origi- 
nal, notwithstanding the remembrances which 
it almost inevitably suggested, of King Clau- 
dius in Maclise‘s ‘* Hamlet,” and of Scheffer’s 
‘* Konig in Thule.” 

Mr. Story is not one of those Americans 
who, with the unfailing red book in hand, 
‘¢ do the whole Vatican and Peter’s easily in 
ene day ; ”’ who ina few hours make up their 
minds fhat ‘‘ Rome isa one-horse place,” and 
will never allow us to enjoy anything there, 
or in any other part of Europe, without some 
disparaging egomparison with things beyond 
the Atlantic. His knowledge of-Rome is the 
result of long residence ; he loves the place ; 
he has gone among its people, and knows 
their ways ; and when he draws a comparison 
with other nations, it is not for the sake of 
running down the Romans, but rather by way 
of vindicating them. How far he is disposed 
to carry this at times may appear from his 
plea for the stiletto, the use of which he at- 
tributes nut merely to the passionate nature 
of the Italians, but alao to their entire distrust 
of the possibility of legal redress in the courts. 
He observes, that 


‘‘in the half-organized society of the less 
civilized parts of the United States, the pistol 
and bowie-knife are as frequent arbiters of 
dsputes as the stiletto is among the Italians. 
But it would be a gross error to argue from 
this, that the Americans are violent and pas- 
sionate by nature; for, among the same 
people in the older States, where justice is 
Clieaply and strictly administered, the pistol 
and bowie-knife are almost unknown.’’—i. 
112-3. 


The chief fault of the book is, that the 
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author is not content with his proper work. 
In the opening chapter he professes to write 
for travellers, ‘‘to whom the common out- 
door pictures of modern Roman life would 
have a charm as special as the galleries and 
antiquities, and to whom a sketch of many 
t things, which wise and serious travellers have 
passed by as unworthy their notice, might 
be interesting. . . . The common life of the 
modern Romans, the games, customs, and 
habits of the people, the every-day of To-day 
. . . this (he says) is the subject which has 
specially interested me’’ (i.7). We expect, 
therefore, to find in Mr. Story’s volumes the 
result of his observation of actual Roman life 
—sketches of things which every traveller 
may see, but sketches drawn with an under- 
standing which is beyond the reach of the 
mere passing traveller ; and such is the best 
part of the book. But, unhappily, Mr. Story 
is not satisfied with the character of a skilful 
observer and sketcher, but is bent on show- 
ing us that he is a man of vast learning and 
profound research ; and hence it has come 
to pass that by far too large a portion of his 
pages is occupied with matter fitter for the 
grave and sober treatises with which, in the 
passage just quoted, he disclaims all rivalry 
—fit for anything rather than for a work of 
light and agreeable gossip. 

Nor can we say that the learning which is 
thus ostentatiously thrust on us is of any very 
satisfactory kind. There may be simple per- 
sons in the world who would look with awe 
on such a string of references as the follow- 
ing :— F 

‘‘ Tertullian de an., cap. 46; id., lib. i. 

cap. 82; lib. iii. cap. 28; lib. iv. cap. 25. 
Artemidorus de Somn., lib. xi. cap. 14 and 
49. Fulgentius Mythol., lib. i. Cicero de 
Divinat.. lib. i. See also Leopardi, Dei Sogni, 
p. 68.”"—i. 134. 
But there is something about the physiognomy 
of this note which to any one who has had 
some experience of the artifices of literature, 
must suggest an uncomfortable suspicion ; 
and, without having attempted to ‘‘ see Leo- 
fardi,’’ we are pretty certain that the other 
references are borrowed from him wholesale. 
And so itis with Mr. Story’s learning through- 
out. It hasa second-hand look ; and, in pro- 
portion as his references become more plenti- 
ful, we find ourselves the less inclined to give 
him credit for acquaintance with the writings 
which he cites. 
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The continual blunders in Latin and other 
foreign words may be charitably accounted 
for by the supposition that Mr. Story was not 
in England while his book was in the press, 
and therefore had not the opportunity of cor- 
recting his proof-sheets. We cannot suppose 
that he wrote such things as ‘‘ Circus Ago- 
nale’’ (ii. 113, 199); or ** Suetenius in Vit. 
Titus ’’ (i 227) ; or Vopiscus in Vit Probus ”’ 
(ib) ; that it was he himself who repeatedly 
gave us cloacina for cloaca (i. 316-7), and 
Lepsius for Lipsius; who put ‘old Jason ”’ 
for Alison (ii. 315) ; who made “ versipelles ” 
singular, and ‘‘ naumachia”’ plural (i. 231) ; 
or that, when he thought it expedient to 
mention Philo’s Legation to Caligula by 
its Greek title he was unable to give us 
anything more like the correct form than 
*TIpeoBevac I'xpoc awv’ (ii. 44). Yet surely Mr. 
Story, if unable to superintend his own print- 
ing, might have secured the help of some 
competent corrector ; or, at least, he might 
have set the matter right in his second edi- 
tion. But what are we to say to such aspec- 
imen of Mr. Story’s Latin as the interpreta- 
tion of the Italian name for spring—primavera 
—by ‘‘ the first true thing” (187)? Or what 
excuse can be made for the blunders which 
crowd the page when he displays his knowl- 
edge of history? But we must beg the reader 
to understand why we notice his blunders, 
whether of language or of history. It is not 
that we would blame him for not knowing 
things which he is in nowise bound to know, 
but because he pretends, out of place, to a 
knowledge which he really has not ; because 
he affects an acquaintance with somewhat 
recondite books, whereas he seems really to 
know them only through the medium of other 
books. 

Little as we like Mr. Story’s learning, we 
relish liis wit still less. His jocosity is really 
overwhelming, and will never leave us any 
peace. In the midst of descriptions which 
ought to be simple, he douches us with puns, 
tags of quotation distorted to facetious uses, 
and other bad jokes of all sorts, in a way that 
is quite distressing ; and both in the com 
and in the graver parts there are, as is com- 
mon in American writings, too evident traces 
of a study of cockney models. The style, as 
might be expected, has all those latest im- 
provements which are fast changing our Eng- 
lish tongue to something very different from 
its older self. Here is a specimen :— 








ROME AS IT Is. 


‘‘May has come again,—‘the delicate- 
footed May,’ her feet hidden in flowers as 
she wanders over the Campagna, and the cool 
breeze of the Campagna blowing back her 
loosened hair. She calls to us from the open 
fields to leave the wells of damp churches and 
shadowy streets, and to come abroad and meet 


‘her where the mountains look down from 


roseate heights of vanishing snow upon plains 
of waving grain. The hedges have put on 
their best draperies of leaves and flowers, 
and, girdled in at their waist by double osier 
bands, stagger luxuriantly along the road 
like a drunken bacchanal procession, crowned 
with festive ivy, and holding aloft their snowy 
clusters of elder blossoms like thyrsi. Amon 
their green robes may be seen thousands 0 
beautiful wild flowers,—the sweet-scented 
laurustinas, all sorts of running vetches and 
wild sweet pea,’’ (etc. ete., ending with the 
bursting of ‘a cascade of vines covered with 
foamy Banksia roses.’’)i. 152-3. 


But, after all, what is gained by all these 
fine varieties of words? Might not the pict- 
ure of May have been set quite as well before 
us without them? 

Good-humored as Mr. Story unquestiona- 
bly is, there is yet a kind of flippant super- 
ciliousness about him which is very provok- 
ing. And in matters connected with religion 
(which necessarily come often before us in a 
book relating to Rome) this is gspecially an- 
noying, whether it take the form of contempt- 
uous toleration, of indignant denunciation, or 
(which is most usual) of sarcastic badinage. 
The explanation of much that offends us in 
Mr. Story is to be found at vol. ii. p. 224, 
where he tells us that ‘‘ the most careful in- 
vestigationsof the catacombs . . . have failed 
to elicit the slightest indication in favor of 
the peculiar tenets of the Roman Church re- 
specting the Trinity, the worship of the Vir- 
gin, the adoration of saints, or the supremacy 
of the Pope as Vicar of Christ.” Without 
inquiring how this may be, it is enough to 
observe that the doctrine of the Trinity, un- 
like those with which it is here strangely 
joined as peculiar to Rome, has ample war- 
rant in the writings of the ante-Nicene Fa- 
thers ; so that it has no need of any evidence 
from the catacombs. But we quote the pas- 
sage, not with any controversial views, but 
in order to furnish a key to Mr. Story’s tone 
on religious matters, and to reprobate the 
lack of judgment which has led him to intro- 
duce religious controversy into such a work 
as this. 




















ROME AS IT Is. 


But, having eased our conscience by point- | 
ing out certain faults of Mr. Story’s book, let 
us now turn to the more agreeable task of | 
looking over his pages for the sake of the 
amusement which is to be found in them. | 
In the earlier chapters—of which, as he tells | 
us, the substance originally appeared in an 
American magazine—he takes his subjects | 
according to the course of the Roman year. | 
Beginning with his ‘arrival at Rome for the, 
third time, on the 6th of December, 1856, he. 
sketches his entrance from Civita Vecchia :— | 

| 

** After leaving the Piazza (of St. Peter’s), | 
we get a glimpse of Hadrian’s Mole, and of | 
the rusty Tiber, as it hurries, ‘ retortis littore | 
Etrusco violenter undis,’ as of old, under the | 
statued bridge of St. Angelo,—and then we | 
plunge into long, damp, narrow, dirty streets. | 

et—shall I confess it?—they had a charm | 
forme. Twilight was deepening into dark as | 
we passed through them. Confused cries and | 
loud Italian voices sounded about me. Chil- 
dren were screaming,—men howling their 
wares for sale. Bells were ringing every- 
where. Priests, soldiers, contadint, and beg- 
gars thronged along. The Trasteverini were 
going home, with their jackets hanging over 
one shoulder. Women, in their rough, wool- 
len gowns, stood in the doorways bareheaded, 
or looked out from windows and balconies, 
their black hair shining under the lanterns. 
Lights weré twinkling in the little cavernous 
shops, and under the Madonna-shrines far 
within them. A funeral procession, with its 
black banners, gilt with a death’s-head and 
cross-bones, was passing by, its wavering can- 
dies borne by the confraternita, who marched 
carelessly along, shrouded from head to foot 
in white, with only two holes for the eyes to 
glare through.’’—i. 4, 5. 


At present, although the traveller misses the 
plunge into the glories of St. Peter’s on en- 
tering the city, the drive from the station out- 
side the Porta Portese, through the squalor 
of the Trastevere, across the island, and by the 
Theatre of Marcellus, is even more strangely 
striking than that which Mr. Story here de- 
scribes. But before the English next begin 
their annual occupation of the Piazza di 
Spagna and its neighborhood, all this will be 
changed, as the railway will have been car- 
ried across the Tiber into the central station, 
close to the Baths of Diocletian, from which 
the way to the Piazza, or to the Corso, will 
lie through streets which have but little of 
the peculiarly Roman character. But let Mr. 





Story go on :— 
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«It was dirty, but it was Rome; and to 
any one who has long lived in Rome even its 
very dirt has a charm which the neatness of 
no other place ever had. All depends, of 
course, on what we call dirt. No one would 
defend the condition of some of the streets, 
or some of the habits of the people. But the 
soil and stain which many call dirt I call 
color; and the cleanliness of Amsterdam 
would ruin Rome for the artist. ‘Thrift and 
exceeding cleanness are sadly at war with the 

icturesque. To whatever the hand of man 
builds the hand of Time adds a grace, and 
nothing isso prosaicas the rawly new. Fancy 
for a momeat the difference for the worse, if 
all the grim, browned, rotted walls of Rome, 
with their peeling mortar, their thousand 
daubs of varying grays and yellows, their jut- 
ting brickwork and patched stone-work, from 
whose intervals the cement has crumbled off, 
their waving weeds and grasses and flowers, 
now sparsely fringing their top, now thickl 


| protruding from their sides, or clinging an 


making a home in the clefts and crevices of 
decay, were to be smoothed to a complete 
level, and whitewashed over into one uniform 
and monctonous tint. Whata gain in clean- 
liness! what a loss in beauty! An old wall 
like this I remember on the road from Grotta 
Ferrata to Frascati, which was to my eyes @ 
constant delight. One day the owner took it 
into his h to whitewash it all over,—to 
clean it, as some would say. 1 look upon 
that man, as little better than a Vandal in 
taste,—one from whom ‘ knowledge at one 
entrance ’ was ‘ quite shut out.’ ’’—i. 5, 6. 


The beggars of Rome are innumerable, and 
swarm everywhere. They beset you in your 
walks, and, if you stop a moment, in carriage 
or on foot, half a dozen of them are upon you 
at once. They thrust themselves between 
you and your friend when you are in the 
most anxious discussion of your plans and 
movements, and noisily urge their affairs on 
you as far more important to you than your 
own, And, as the superstition of Rome tends 
to affect the sense of religion unfavorably, so 
the beggary of Rome—much of it feigned, 
and all of it importunate—tends to lessen the 
feelings of sympathy with human misery. It 
very speedily becomes clear to the most lit- 
eral Christians that the precept, ‘‘ Give to 
every one that asketh thee,’’ cannot have been 
meant to be observed to the letter. If so, it 
would be necessary to sally forth every morn- 
ing with a huge bag of copper, and to hire a 
porter—one of that class which travellers in 
Italy have reason to abhor for its extortion 
above all other classes— to carry it for you. 
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Towards the end of the last Roman season— 
80 late, indeed, that but few English remained 
to observe the effect—an edict against mendi- 
cancy was issued. No one was to beg unless 
fortified with a government certificate, and 
every holder of such a certificate, instead of 
being allowed to ply his trade all over the city, 
was restricted to one specified place. At first 
this regulation seemed to do its work in a 
considerable degree ; but, if we may trust the 
late correspondence of English papers, it has 
since proved an utter mockery. But Roman 
beggary, at its worst, was a trifle in compar- 
ison to that of some places in Southern Italy. 
At Amalfi, that melancholy wreck of a great 
commercial city, the beggars are 60 nearly 
the entire population, that it seems as if they 
must live mainly on each other ; and if you go 
into the cathedral of Sorrento on a Sunday 
afternoon, you may find that children break 
away from catechism-classes to persecute you 
with cries for a “ bottiglia! ”’ 


One renowned personage of the beggar class 
is described by Mr. Story with great zest. 


** As one ascends to the last platform, be- 
fore reaching the upper piazza in front of the 
Trinitd de Monti, a curious squat figure, with 
two withered and crumpled legs, spread out 
at right angles, and clothed in long blue 
stockings, comes shuffling along on his knees 
and hands which are protected by clogs. As 
it approaches, it turns suddenly up from its 

uadrupedal position, takes off its hat, shows 
abroad, stout, legless torso, with a vigorous 
chest and a ably face, as of a person who 
has come half-way up from below the steps 
through a trap-door, and with a smile whose 
breadth is equalled only by the cunning 
which lurks round the corners of the eyes, 
says, in the blandest and most patronizing 
tones, with a rising inflection, ‘ Buon giorno, 
Signore! Oggi fa bel tempo;’ or ‘fa cattivo 
tempo,’ as the case may be. This is no less 
a person than Beppo, King of the Beggars, 
and Baron of the Scale di Spagna. He is 
better known to travellers than the Belvedere 
Torso of Hercules, at the Vatican, and has 
all the advantage over that wonderful work, 
of having an admirable head and a good di- 

estion. Hans Christian Andersen has cele- 

rated him in ‘The Improvisatore,’ and 
unfairly attributed to him an infamous char- 
acter and life; but this account is purely fic- 
titious, and is neither vero nor ben trovato. 
Beppo, like other dietinguished personages, 
is not without a history. The Romans sa 
of him, ‘ Era un Signore in paese suo,’—* He 
was a er na in his own country,’—and 
this belief is borne out by a certain courtesy 





and style in his bearing which would not 
shame the first gentleman in the land. He 
was undoubtedly of a good family in the proy- 
inces, and came to Rome, while yt young, 
to seek his fortune. His crippled condition 
cut him off from any active employment, and 
he adopted the profession of a mendicant, as 
being the most lucrative, and requiring the 
least exertion.”-—i. 35. 


This worthy is eviderttly satisfied with his 
occupation as an honest and honorable way 
of life. Toa lady who ventured to ask him 
how he could go on begging, when he was 
believed to have given his daughter a portion 
of 1,000 scudi, he calmly replied, ‘* I have an- 
other daughter to portion now.” And not 
only did he receive a regular monthly pay- 
ment from many sojourners at Rome, as a 
compensation for being allowed to mount the 
Spanish Steps in peace, but we have even 
heard of admirers who sent him tokens of re- 
membrance from England. But King Bep- 
po’s admirers will be grieved to hear that he 
has lately had a fall. In the middle of last 
season he was missed from his accustomed 
haunts, and the sudden disappearance of 
the pope from the Vatican could hardly have 
raised greater astonishment or perplexity. 
After a day or two it was reported that the 
great Beppo was in gaol ; some said, for neg- 
lecting the knife-grinder’s example— 


** But, for my part, I never like to meddle 
With politics, Sir ;’’ 

some said that, after having received many 
fruitless warnings as to his style of language, 
he had been pounced on while pouring forth 
a tremendous torrent of blasphemy ; some, 
that he had been caught throwing stones at 
alady. At length he reappeared but, instead 
of being allowed to resume his throne on the 
Spanish Steps, he was restricted to the Piazza 
of St. Agostino; and there, on being ques- 
tioned by a young English lady as to the 
cause of his late calamities , he appealed to the 
supposed universal weakness of her sex and 
nation by telling her that he had been sent 
to prison for distributing Protestant tracts ! 

But beggary is not confined to such persons 
as Beppo and his brotherhood. There are 
the mendicant friars, ‘‘ those dirty, brown 
brutes,”’ a8 we once heard them styled by a 
young gentleman who was not particularly 
well versed in the distinctions of the monas- 
tic orders. There are the old women who at 
church-doors rattle coppers in tin boxes—not, 
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as the stranger commonly fancies, for the pur- 
pose of showing him that, as they have some 
money already, he cannot do better than give 
them more, but in order to collect funds for 
the buying of charitable masses. 


‘Nor are these the only friends of the 
box.’ Often in walking the streets one is sud- 
denly shaken in your ear, and, turning round, 

ou are startled to see a figure entirely clothed 
in white from head to foot, a rope round his 
waist, and a white capuccio drawn over his 
head and face, and showing, through two 
round holes, a pair of sharp, black eyes be- 
hind them. He says nothing, but shakes his 
box at you, often threateningly, and always 
with an air of mystery. This is a penitent 
Saccone ; and as this confraternita is composed 
chiefly of noblemen, he may be one of the first 
princes or cardinals in Rome, performing 
penance in expiation of his sins; or, for all 
you can see, it may be one of your intimate 
friends. The money thus collected goes to 
various charities. ‘The Sacconi always go in 
couples,—one taking one side of the street, 
the other the opposite,—never losing sight of 
each other, and never speaking. Clothed thus 
in secrecy, they can test the generosity of any 
one they meet with complete impunity, and 
they often amuse themselves with startling 
foreigners. Many a group of English girls, 
conyoyed by their mother, and staring into 
some mosaic or cameo shop, is scared into a 
scream by the sudden jingling of the box, and 
the apparition of the spectre in white who 
shakes it.”’—i. 55. 


These and other classes of beggars make 
their way up the stairs of lodging-houses, 
and waylay you as you gooutorin. ‘ But,” 
says Mr. Story, ‘‘ the greatest mendicant in 
Rome is the Government ”’ (i. 59) ; and then 
follows a paragraph which, although perfectly 
true, would of itself be enough to exclude the 
book from Rome. 

We now come to a chapter on the Christ- 
mas holidays and their ceremonies, which, 
for travellers newly arrived in Rome, have a 
charm of freshness such as cannot belong to 
the ceremonies of a later time. Weneed not 
say with what zeal our fair countrywomen— 
especially those of the ‘‘ Evangelical ’’ and 
Presbyterian persuasions—plunge into these 
ceremonies, spending the whole night in roam- 
ing from one church to another, and winding 
up with the high mass in St. Peter’s on 
Christmas-day. For ourselves, we must own 
that we are not disposed to partake of such 
things otherwise than in moderation, although 
we, like the rest of the world, have witnessed 
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something of them—from the grand, courtly 
ceremonial of St. Peter’s and the brilliant 
operatic spectacle and. music of St. Mary Ma- 
jor’s to the pantomimic exhibitions of some 
pontificial masses, where the bishop, undress- 
ing and revesting himself in the sight of the 
people, irresistibly recalls to our minds the 
manner in which we have seen a theatrical 
clown array himself in the finery of some mil- 
liner’s basket which had fallen in his way. 
Then there are the exhibition of the Bambino, 
and the preaching of the children at the Ara 
Ceeli. 


‘¢ The whole of one of the side-chapels is 
devoted to this exhibition. In the foreground 
is a grotto, in which is seated the Virgin 
Mary, with Joseph at her side, and the mirac- 
ulous Bambino in her lap. Immediately be- 
hind are an assand anox. On oneside kneel 
the shepherds and kings in adoration ; and 
above, God the Father is seen surrounded by 
clouds of cherubs and angels playing on in- 
struments, as in the early pictures of Raphael. 
In the background is a scenic representation 
of a pastoral landscape, on which all the skill 
of the scene-painter is expended. Shepherds 
guard their flocks far away, reposing under 
palm-trees or‘standing on green slopes which 
glow in the sunshine. The distances and 
perspective are admirable. In the middle 
ground is a crystal fountain of glass, near 
which sheep, preternaturally white, and made 
of real wool and cotton-wool, are feeding, 
tended by figures of shepherds carved in 
wood. Still nearer come women bearing 
great baskets of real oranges and other fruits 
on their heads. All the nearer figures are 
full-sized, carved in wood, painted, and dressed 
in appropriate robes. The miraculous Bam- 
bino is a painted doll swaddled in a white 
dress, which is crusted over with magnificent 
diamonds, emeralds, and rubies. The Virgin 
also wears in her ears superb diamond pen- 
dants. 

‘‘ The general effect of this scenic show is 
admirable, and crowds flock to it and press 
about it all day long. Mothers and fathers 
are lifting their little children as high as they 
can, and until their arms are ready to break ; 
little maids are pushing, whispering, and 
staring in great delight ; contadini are gaping 
at it with a mute wonderment of admiration 
and devotion ; and Englishmen are discussing 
loudly the value of the jewels, and wanting 
to know, by Jove, whether those in the crown 
can be real. 

‘While this is taking place on one side 
of the church, on the other is a very different 
and quite as singularan exhibition. Around . 
one of the antique columns of this basilica— 
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which once beheld the splendors and crimes of | 
the Caesars’ palace—a staging is erected, from 
which little maidens are reciting, with every 
kind of pretty gesticulations, sermons, dia- | 
logues, and little speeches, in explanation of | 
the Presepio opposite. Sometimes two of | 
them are engaged in alternate question and 
answer about the mysteries of the Incarnation 
and the Redemption. Sometimes the recita- 
tion is a piteous description of the agony of 
the Saviour and the suffering of the Madonna, 
—the greatest stress being, however, always 
laid upon the latter. All these little speeches 
have been written for them hy their priest or | 
some religious friend, committed to memory, 
and practised with the appropriate gestures 
over and over again at home. Their little 
piping voices are sometimes guilty of such 
comic breaks and changes, that the crowd 
about them rustles into a murmurous laugh- 
ter. Sometimes, also, one of the very little 
preachers has a dispeito, pouts, shakes her 
shoulders, and refuses to go on with her part ; 
another, however, always stands feady on the 
latform to supply the vacancy, until friends 
ave coaxed, reasoned, or threatened the little 
pouter into obedience. These children are 
often very beautiful and graceful, and their 
comical little gestures and intonations, their 
clasping of hands and rolling up of eyes, have 
iy | amusing and interesting effect.’’—i. 
-70. 


Next follows the Epiphany, with the Be- 
fana presents to children, bought in the 
piazza of St. Eustachio on the eve; and the 
polyglott exhibition of the Propaganda. The 
chapel of the college is crowded. At one end 
rise rows of benches, occupied by the stu- 
dents, among whom are represented many 
varieties of the human race, and each nation 
contributes a poem suitable to the occasion, 
while the whole performance is wound up by 
a scene in which a dozen languages are heard 
at once. There is naturally a tendency to 
multiply as much as possible the number of 
dialects: thus, among the pieces last year 
were one in Lowland Scotch (recited by a 
youth from Prince Edward’s Island), one in 
Swiss-German,and one in ** Rhaetian,”? which 
sounded like a mere Italian patois. The poets 
for the most part endeavored to connect the 
Epiphany with the politics of the day ; Rome 
was figured under the names of Jerusalem 
and Sion, Victor Emmanuel was girded at in 
the character of Herod, and the most sacred 
of parallels was bestowed on Pius IX. The 
greatest sensation was produced by two very 
black Africans, who followed up the recita- 





tion of their verses by singing some specimens 
of their native music, and convulsed the 
audience—students, professors, and all—with 
laughter, while they themselves preserved the 
most solemn composure. 

Mr. Story, we believe, does not mention 
this performance, nor does he say much of 
the benediction of the lambs, which takes 
place in the basilica of St. Agnes, without 
the walls, on the 2let of January. On this 
occasion pontifical mass is performed in the 
ancient church. At a certain stage in the 
service, two white lambs, adorned with rib- 
bons, and lying on cushions, with their legs 
tied together, are carried up to the altar, 
while the faces not only of the congregation, 
but of the officials who carry them, and the 
clergy who receive them, are relaxed into the 
broadest smiles; and when, at the moment 
of the benediction, one of the poor little ani- 
mals utters a ba-a-a, the gravity of every one 
is entirely upset. It is certainly one of the 
oddest religious rites to be seen anywhere in 
Christendom. 

The Carnival was this year a somewhat 
dismal time, thanks to political causes. The 
leaders of the Roman world held aloof from 
it ; masks were allowed only in so far as nec- 
essary to defend the face from the showers of 
confetti; and, instead of the wild excitement 
which used to attend the lighting of the 
moccoli, when every one in the crowded Corso 
tried to blow out his neighbor’s light, and to 
defend his own, they were confined to the 
balconies of houses. But let us suppose that, 
as Mr. Story says in the beginning of his fifth 
chapter, ‘‘ the gay confusion of the Carnival 
is over,’’ or, a8 a learned German Jesuit ex- 
pressed the same fact to us—‘‘ Die Narren- 
zeit ist voriiber ’’—and that Lent has set in. 
The inexperienced traveller expects a, dull 
time ; and, if you cannot live without dan- 
cing, which at this season is forbidden by the 
police, no doubt you will find it dull. But 
in other respects the Roman Lent is really a 
very lively season—very far different, indeed, 
from the Lent of a decorous English cathedral 
town. Evening parties are more plentiful 
than ever—the only difference from other 
seasons being, that our Roman Catholic 
friends hold themselves bound, it is said, to 
confine themselves to water-ice, and to eschew 
cream. If theatres are closed, concert-rooms 
are open all the more; and every day there 
is a ‘* station ’’ at some church or other which 
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is indicated in the Diario Romano. For many 
a little church, which is perhaps shut up 
almost all the rest of the year, this Lenton 
station is the gayest day of the three hundred 
and sixty-five. The street near it is strewed 
with sand and boxwood; the unfailing beg- 
gars line the approach and take up their 
position on the steps; carriages are seen be- 
fore the door, and the pavement within is 
crowded with kneeling people, among whom 
the visitor who is led by curiosity rather than 
by devotion winds in and out in search of 
what is to be seen. At such times it is that 
you may best see the round church of St. 
Stephen, the meat-market of Imperial Rome, 
with its hideous pictures of martyrdoms, look- 
ing like the early woodcuts in Foxe run mad ; 
St. Nereus and Achilleus, where the great 
ecclesiastical annalist Baronius, once its titu- 
lar cardinal, studied to restore the primitive 
arrangement of a church, and by an engraved 
prayer implored his successors to leave it as 
he had left it; St. Cecilia is the Trastevere, 
with its rich reliquaries and plate, and the 
beautiful statue of the saint ; St. Pudentiana, 
the ancient church which gives his title to 
Cardinal Wiseman ; St. Mary, of Egypt, for- 
merly the temple of Fortuna Virilis, and now 
belonging to the Armenians of the Roman 
communion ; St. Theodore (popularly called 
St. Toto), on the site of a temple of Romulus 
or Vesta; St. George in Velabro, where Ri- 
enza proclaimed the return of the Romans 
to ‘* the ancient good estate ; ’’? St. Saba, St. 
Bibiana, St. Balbina, and a multitude of other 
curious and interesting places, which at other 
times you might find it hard to enter. 

True it is that the architecture is disguised 
for the time by those crimson draperies in 
which it is the odd custom of Rome to swathe 
the pillars of churches on festal days. But 
then you probably come in for some sight pe- 
culiar to the day—such as the relics of St. 
Cecilia’s, or of St. Mary’s in Cosmedin. And 
often in some quiet little church-there are on 
the station-day very elaborate vespers, which, 
if you are curious in such things, you may 
like to hear. Here and there, even in the 
midstof Lent, are interposed festivals on which 
the most conscientious Romanist may relax 
his austerity ; such as that of St. Joseph, on 
the 19th of March—a day celebrated, among 
other things, by vast preparation and con- 
sumption of fritters, which Mr. Story derives 
from a festival of Bacchus at the same season 
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of the year. And on the 25th of March—the 
Annunciation—there is the fair of Grotta 
Ferrata, to which all English Rome pours 
forth across the wide Campagna. Such a 
crowd one seldom sees! Country people in 
all sorts of picturesque varieties of dress— 
which are the professed object of our visit to 
the fair! booths with all sorts of things for 
sale that can enter into the rustic list of wants 
or luxuries—clothing, male and female— 
boots, shoes, hats: cutlery, combs, kitchen 
utensils, 80 much more scientific than our own, 
that English housekeepers of far higher condi- 
tion than the customers of Grotta Ferrata 
might well covet them; jewelry not quite 
equal to Signor Castellani’s workmanship, 
and other articles of personal adornment ; 
hams and huge sausages for store, and for 
present consumption, enormous roast pigs, 
stuffed with chestnuts and garlic, baskets on 
baskets of colored eggs, and appetizing fries 
of fish and other materials, such as Mr. Story 
often dwells on with delight (i. 90). With 
difficulty you make your way into the conven- 
tual Church, where under the penitent Otho 
III., about the year 1000, the Greek liturgy 
of St. Basil was established by the Calabrian 
hermit St. Nilus ; you admire the beautifully 
preserved frescoes in which Domenichino has 
represented scenes from the life of the 
founder ; and, after elbowing your way back 
to your carriage (perhaps with the loss of your 
purse), you are driven to Frascati, from 
which you climb the heights of Tusculum, 
pic-nic, perhaps, among the remains of the 
beautiful little ancient theatre, and return to 
Rome amidst a multitude of vehicles in the 
cool of the evening. 

As Easter approaches, the ecclesiastical 
gayeties become more formidable. If any one 
should suppose the Holy Week to be a time 
for solemnly collecting the thoughts by way 
of preparation for Easter, he will find him- 
self utterly mistaken. From Palm Sunday 
onwards there is a continual succession of 
shows, and even those who in their own per- 
sons keep out of them as mach as possible find 
themselves constantly beset by the bustle of 
their friends around them. ‘ What is there 
that I can see this morning ? what in the fore- 
noon, what in the afternoon, what in the 
evening, what at midnight? How many 
places can I be in at once? What is the 
hour of everything, and how long must I be 
ready before?’’ Such are the questions. 








which are heard on every side. It is to be 
hoped that for the devout members of the Ro- 
man Church the ceremonies of the season 
serve to their proper purpose ; but for those 
who can look on them only from the outside 
they are merely a distraction, of which the 
effect is anything but good. The scenes of 
crushing and confusion are terrible, and the 
impression made by ceremonies witnessed un- 
der such difficulties must be the very reverse 
of edifying. 

It isa great relief to quiet people when the 
Easter ceremonies are wound up by the illu- 
mination of St. Peter’s ; and then the crowds 
which for the last fortnight had filled the 
hotels, the lodgings, and the streets of Rome 
begin to disperse very rapidly. In a few 
weeks there is hardly an Englishman to be 
seen in the whole place ; but it is just then, 
according to Mr. Story, that the pleasantest 
time of the Roman year begins :— 


*¢ The month of May is the culmination of 
the spring and the season of seasons at Rome. 
No wonder that foreigners who have come 
when winter sets in, and take wing before 
April shows her sky, sometimes growl at the 
weather, and ask if this is the beautiful Ital- 
ian clime. They have simply selected the 
rainy season for their visit ; and one cannot 
expect to have sun the whole year through, 
without intermission. Where will they find 
more sun in the same season ; where will the 
find milder and softer air? Even in the mid- 
die of winter, days, and sometimes weeks, 
descend, as it were from heaven to fill the 
soul with delight ; and a lovely day in Rome 
is lovelier than under any other sky on earth. 
But just when foreigners go away in crowds, 
the weather is settling into the perfection of 
spring, and then it is that Rome is most charm- 
ing. The rains are over, the sun is a daily 
blessing, all Nature is bursting into leaf and 
flower, and one may spend days on the Cam- 
‘pagna without fear of colds and fever. Stay 
in Rome during May, if you wish to feel its 
beauty. 

‘* The best rule for a traveller who desires 
to enjoy the charms of every clime would be 
to go to the North in the winter, and to the 
South in the spring and summer.’’—i. 162-3. 


The recommendation contained in these 
last lines is rather more than we are disposed 
‘to follow. But in truth, May is delightful 
-everywhere,—in London and in the English 
country, for instance,—as well as at Rome ; 
and it is not from weariness of Rome that 
people leave it when May is at hand, but be- 
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cause other places then put forth their attrac- 
tions. And when all one’s friends are gone, 
what is a sojourner whose happiness in some 
degree depends on human society to do? But 
Mr. Story luxuriates (as well he may) in this 
month at Rome ; and, besides the charms of 
nature, there are then sights which are not 
to be seen at any other time—among them 
the Corpus-Domini procession, when all the 
clergy, monks, and seminarists of Rome re- 
pair to St. Peter’s, and make the circuit of 
the Piazza; the well-known flower festival 
of Genzano ; and the artists’ festival, a very 
quaint and characteristic celebration outside 
the walls, which our author describes with 
great enthusiasm (i. 152-7). 

There is, indeed, the fear of danger to 
health if the stay at Rome be protracted into 
the hot season. Butagainst such danger Ms. 
Story undertakes to secure us, if we will but 
follow his directions, which, in sum, amount 
to this: Imitate the Italians : eat little, drink 
little, and that not of a strong or fiery kind ; 
and, above all, avoid overheating yourself 
and exposing yourself to chills (i. 158-9). 

There is a chapter on games,—morra, the 
ancient micare digitis, which is so often to be 
witnessed about the Forum ; pallone, which 
Mr. Story prefers to cricket, and for skill in 
which a Florentine, who got the name of 
Earthquake, is celebrated in an epitaph which 
will put to shame anything that can be in- 
scribed on the proposed monument to the 
great cricketer, Alfred Mynn.* And from 
these and other games of strength or skill, 
we pass to an account of the Lottery—that 
institution which plays so large a part in Ital 
ian life. 

We pass on to the chapter on ** Cafés and 
Theatres.’’ The untravelled reader would 
hardly understand from-this how inferior the 
Roman cafés are to those of other great cit- 
ies; but on the subject of theatres Mr. Story 
has more to say. He knows them all, high 
and low, from the chief opera-house, the 
Apollo, the humblest gaffs (as we believe 
they would be called in London), and the 
puppet-shows. The most striking of all, 
from its associations and its peculiarities, is 
the ‘‘ Correa,’’ which is nothing less than 


* « Josephus Barnius, Petiolensis, vir in jactando 
repercutiendoque folle singularis, qui ob robur in- 
gens maximamque artis peritiam, et collusores ubique 
devictos, Terraemotus formidabili cognomento dic- 
tus est.”—i, 118, 
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the mausoleum of Augustus. There, within 
the still grand and imposing ruins of impe- 
rial pomp, when the evening sun throws over 
the whole area the cool shadow of the lofty 
walls, you may for sevenpence-half-penny 
take your chair under the bright sky, and 
smoke your cigar at your ease, while you 
witness plays very fairly acted on a stage 
open to the day. 


‘‘ The Italians at the theatre are like chil- 
dren. The scene represented on the stage is 
real tothem. They sympathize with the hero 
and heroine, detest the villain, and identify 
the actor with the character he plays. They 
applaud the noble sentiments and murmur at 
the bad. When Othello calls Iago ‘‘ honest ”’ 
there is a groan over the whole house, and 
whenever lago makes his entrance a move- 
ment of detestation is perceptible among the 
audience. Scarcely will they sit quietly in 
their seats when he kneels with Othello to vow 
his *‘ wit, hands, heart to wronged Othello’s 
service,’’ but openly cry out against him. I 
have even heard them in a mipor theatre 
hiss an actor who represented a melodramatic 
Barbarossa who maltreated the Italians, giv- 
ing vent to their indignation by such loud 
vociferation that the poor actor was forced to 
apologize by deprecatory gestures, and recall 
to their minds the fact that he was acting a 
= So openly is the sympathy of the au- 

ience expressed that it is sometimes difficult 
to nies an actor to take the villain’s réle.”’ 
—i. 208. 


But there are other theatricals in Rome 
with which Mr. Story is probably not ac- 
quainted. At most of the colleges there are 
dramatic performances during the Carnival, 
—generally on some subject from Scripture, 
or from the lives of the Saints. The per- 
formances at the English College, however, 
are of a different kind, and are very well 
worth seeing. This year ‘*The Heir-at- 
Law ”’ was acted with much humor and ef- 
fect, although Lady Duberly and Cicely 
Homespun had been forced to yield to the 
rule which excludes female characters from 
the ecclesiastical stage, and, on the same 
principle, the audience was without any 
mixture of ladies. Then came a burlesque 
operetta on the captivity of Richard I. In 
this the composer and his fellow-students 
acted and sang with great spirit; and the 
performances were wound up with a farce. 

Another kind of ecclesiastical drama is the 
Oratorio. Few, probably, among the thou- 
sands who frequent the performance of the 





pieces so styled in Exeter Hall are aware 
that the name is derived from @ source 86 
abhorred by all sound Pfotestants as the 
brotherhood of the Oratory, which reckons 
as one of its most? eminent members the re- 
doubtable Dr. Newman. SBut8so it really is; 
for the performance of musical dramas on sa- 
cred subjects was one of the means which St, 
Philip Neri, the founder of the Oratorians, 
devised for bringing religion to bear on the 
people ; and oratorios are still performed on 
the evenings of the Sundays of Lent, in a 
chapel attached to the Chiesa Nuova, the 
headquarters of the order. Admission is 
free, and the audience is very miscellaneous ; 
the more distinguished part of the company 
(which perhaps includes even princes of the 
Church) being seated in galleries at the op- 
posite ends of the building.» Formerly, men 
only were admissible; but in consequence, 
we believe, of the French occupation of 
Rome, a change has been introduced in this 
respect, and the character of ‘‘ Signora In- 
glese ’’ will now serve as a passport to a gal- 
lery which is reserved for ladies. There is 
very little light either in the body of the 
chapel or in the galleries ; but when the per- 
formance is about to begin, those who under- 
stand the ways of the place draw out and 
light their little tapers, by the help of which 
each man is able to follow the action in his 
libretto. 

The oratorio of last spring was a new one, 
relating to the history of St. Athanasius. 
It opened with a chorus of orthodox Alexan- 
drians extolling the virtues of their great 
bishop, to which a chorus of Arians replied 
that Athanasius was no better than he should 
be, and that, in Dogberry’s phrase, it would 
‘* go near to be thought so shortly.”? Atha- 
nasius then appears, and receives from Arse- 
nius a flourishing account of the Ethiopian 
mission under Frumentius, which he resolves 
to strengthen by sending forth additional 
clergy. The Arian bishop, George, relates 
the ignominius failure of one of his schemes 
against Athanasius, but resolves to overthrow 
him, by some other means; and the rest of 
the drama is taken up with the well-known 
story of the manner in which Athanasius, 
when accused of having murdered Arsenius, 
and having used his hand for magical pur- 
poses, discomfited his enemies by producing 
the man alive, and with all his limbs entire. 

To the class of ecclesiastical dramas may 
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also be referred the “‘ Dialogo”’ of the City 
Mission (Missione Urbana) , of which some ac- 
count may be fouwhd in Mr. Burgon’s curious 
and instructive ‘‘ Letters from Rome.’’ This 
performance takes place ‘on Sundays, two 
hours before the Ave Maria, and goes the 
round of certain churches which are men- 
tioned in the Diario Romano, being carried 
on in each during the Sundays of one month 
atatime. The performers are two Jesuits, 
who take their places on a raised platform— 
the one personating an Ignorante, who is made 
the mouth-piece of all the popular arguments 
against religion, while the other, a Dotto, or 
learned man, triumphantly answers him. 
The Ignorante speaks the common Roman 
dialect, and from this cause, and the rapidity 
of his utterance, is rather hard for a foreigner 
to understand ; but the cleverness with which 
his talk is suited to the hearers is sufficiently 
evidenced by the bursts of laughter which he 
continually ealls forth. On the first occasion 
when we were present at the ‘ Dialogue,” 
the Dotto was an old man, with a very loud 
voice, and of very decided opinions. The Ig- 
norante began, ‘‘ Last week, father, you 
told me that, in order to salvation we must 
hold the Catholic faith. If we do this, I 
suppose we need not trouble ourselves about 
anything further.”’ ‘‘ Far from it,’’ replies 
the Dotto : ‘* you must also observe the Chris- 
tian law; you must love all men, live hon- 
estly, give alms, etc.”’ ‘ But,’’ objects the 
Ignorante, ‘‘ people who are not Catholics do 
these things.’’ ‘You don’t understand the 
matter,’ rejoins the Learned Man; ‘the 
alms-giving of a Protestant is no true charity. 
A Protestant gives alms to a person because 
she is pretty, or for some other such reason. 
The charity of Protestants is like the charity 
of brute beasts towards their kind; it comes 
from no true motive, and can tend to no good 
end.”’ After going on for some time in this 
strain, the old gentleman turned in a very 
marked way towards the only two Englishmen 
who were in the church—conspicuous, prob- 
ably, by their better dress, as it was ina poor 
neighborhood, and on a wet afternoon in 
January—and broke out into a violent tirade 
against Protestantism in general, which he 
charged with insidiously attempting to sap 
the faith of true believers ; and he denounced 
the most dreadful doom against all Protes- 
tants—greatly to the amusement of some little 
boys and girls, who turned round and laughed 
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in the faces of the persons denounced. On 
another day the same old gentleman was found 
raving against excommunicates, and hinting 
that everybody in the kingdom of Italy was 
or ought to be excommunicate. On a third 
occasion, when the audience was generally of 
a higher class, the Ignorante was the same as 
before, but the violent old gentleman’s place 
was taken by a younger and very acute-look- 
ing Dotto, who met the Ignorante’s humor in 
his own style. The Dialogue was always lis- 
tened to with great attention, and must prob- 
ably be found very useful as an instrument of 
popular instruction. But we need not say 
that such performances would be utterly out 
of keeping with the decorum which the Church 
of England wisely preserves in dealing with 
holy things. 

From modern theatres Mr. Story passes to 
the Colosseum. His description of it in its 
present state is well done ; but this chapter 
is the first considerable specimen of the sort 
of matter which we have already objected to 
as out of place, and which, unhappily, fills 
a very large part of the rest of the work. 
In such a book as ** Roba di Roma ’’ professes 
to be, we do not expect to meet with a solemn 
history of the Colosseaum—of its building and 
of its decay (for the best account of which we 
may refer to Lord Broughton’s* Illustrations 
of Childe Harold,’ or to his later work on 
Italy) ;* we do not expect to meet with de- 
tails about the gladiators and their fights, 
about combats with wild beasts, mirmilli, 
retiarii, and all the rest of it. 

The next chapter, the account of Pasquin 
and Pasquinades, contains little beyond what 
is familiar to the readers of Murray ; ¢ but 
the description of puppet-shows is in Mr. 
Story’s better style, and we wish that we 
could find room for some part of it. 

We are now supposed to have reached sum- 
mer, when all who can afford it go into the 
country. Of country life at this season Mr. 
Story gives us very pleasant sketches :— 


‘¢ The villeggiatura in Rome differs much 
from the country life in England. It is not 
the habit here to keep open house or to re- 


* Italy : Remarks made on several Visits. Lon- 
don, 1861. Mr. Story’s learning on the subject seems 
to be chiefly taken from Lord Broughton. 

+ The latest production of the Pasquinesque kind 
with which we are acquainted is the following, by a 
well-known Queen’s Counsel :— 

“A Gallis Romam servaverat anser ; ab ipsis 





Romanis Romam Gallica servat avis.” 
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ceive friends within one’s household on lon 
visits. The family generally lives by itself, 
in the most retired manner. There is, how- 
ever, no lack of society, which is cordial and 
informal in its character. If the villa be- 
long to a princely house, or be the principal 
palazzo in a smal! town, there is generally a 
reunion of the chief personages of the vil- 
lage every evening in its salons—the bishop, 

hysician, curate, sindaco and avvocato meet- 
ing there nightly to discuss the affairs of the 
place and the prospect of the harvest, or to 
play cards If there be several families in 
contiguous houses, the intercourse between 
them is constant. Visits are made to and 
fro, little excursions and picnics are formed, 
and now and then there are rustic dances, 
to which the contadini are invited, when the 

rinces and peasants dance together and en- 
joy themselves in a naive and familiar way. 
Several of these [remember with much pleas- 
ure that took place during a delightful villeg- 
giatura I once made in Castel Gandolfo. On 
these oceasions the brick floor of the great 
hall was well watered and cleanly swept, and 
the prettiest girls among the iy, pie 
contadini came with their lovers, all array 
in the beautiful Albanese costume, and glit- 
tering with golden necklaces and earrings. 
A barrel of wine was set in one corner of the 
hall, and a large tray, covered with giambelle 
and glasses, stood beside it, where any one 
who wished helped himself. The principal 
families in the vicinity were also present, 
some in Albanese dress, and all distinctions 
of position and wealth and title were set 
aside. The village band made excellent mu- 
sic, and we danced together polkas, waltzes, 
+ ones and the Roman saltarello. These 

ances took place in the afternoon, commenc- 
ing at about five o’clock and ending at nine, 
when we all broke up.’’—i. 291-2. 


Again :— 


‘‘ The grilli now begin to trill in the erase, 
and the hedges are alive with fire-flies. From 
the ilex groves and the gardens nightingales 
sing until the middle of July ; and all sum- 
mer long glow-worms show their green em- 
erald splendor on the gray walls, and from 
under the roadside vines. In the distance 
you hear the laugh of girls, the song of wan- 
dering promenaders, and the burr of distant 
tambourines, where they are dancing the sal- 
tarello. he civetia hoots from the old tombs, 
the Larbigiano answers from the crumbling 
ruins, and the plaintive, monotonous crow 
owls call to each other across the vales. The 
moonlight lies in great still sheets of splen- 
dor in the piazza, and the shadows of the 
houses are cut sharply out in it, like blocks 
of black marble. The polished leaves of the 
laurel twinkle in its beams and rustle as the 
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wind sifts through them. Above, the sky is 
soft and tender: great, near, palpitant. stars 
flash on you their changeful splendor of em- 
erald, topaz, and ruby. The Milky Way 
streams like a delicate torn veil over the 
heavens. The villa fronts whiten in the 
moonlight among the gray smoke-like olives 
that crowd the slopes. Vines wave from the 
old towers and walls, and from their ehadow 
comes a song to the accompaniment of a gui- 
tar : it is a tenor voice, singing ‘ Non ti scor- 
dar, non ti scordar di me.’ ’»—i. 297. 


Harvest follows (i. 299), and after harvest 
the vintage :— 


‘‘In we go among the vines. There arescores 
of picturesque peasants plucking grapes, with 
laughter and jest, and heaping them into deep 
baskets, till their purple bunches loll over the 
edge moist with juice. Some are mounted on 
ladders to reach the highest—some on foot be- 
low gathering the lowest—and the heavy lus- 
cious buckets, as soon as they are filled, are 
borne off on the head to a great basket wain, 
into which they are all tumbled together. 
The very oxen themselves seem to enjoy it, 
as they stand there among the vines dese: 
rated with ribbons, and waiting to bear home 
their sunny freight of grapes. ‘The dogs bark, 


ine girls laugh and slip out of the arm of 


he swains, who threaten them with a kiss. 
Stalwart creatures they are too, and able 
enough to guard themselves ; and the smack 
of their hand on his cheek or back I will- 
ingly yield to him, though he takes the prac- 
tical reproof with a good-natured laugh, and 
is ready to try his luck again when a chance 
offers. 

‘¢ When the grapes are all gathered they are 
heaped into great stone vats, and, crowned 
with vine leaves, the peasants, bare-legged 
to their thighs, leap into them, and with joke 
and song tread down the grapes, whose rich 
juice runs out below into a great butt. As 
they crush them down new heaps are emptied 
in, and it is no small exercise to keep them 
under. The juice spurts over them and stains 
them crimson —the perspiration streams from 
their forehead—they pant with excitement, 
and as they brush away their wet hair they 
streak their faces with purple. When one 
is wearied out by this fatiguing work another 
takes his place, and so the dance goes on until 
the best of the juice is expressed. The skins 
are then subjected to the wooden press, which 
gives a second and ordinary quality of wine, 
and water is frequently poured over them as 
they dry.””—i. 303-4. 


The grapes, says Mr. Story, are delicious ; 
but although the vines are well cultivated, 
the wine is spoilt through want of care in the 
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making. ‘No pains are taken in the selec- 
tion and distribution of the grapes, so as to 
obtain different qualities of wine; but good 
and bad, stems and all, are cast pell-mell into 
one great vat, and the result of course is a 
wine far inferior to that which may be pro- 
duced” (i. 306). Let us hope that in this, 
as in many other ways we shall soon see a re- 
form by which Italy may do justice to herself. 

The Campagna is described by Mr. Story 
with great enthusiasm. ‘‘ To me,” he says, 
‘* it seems the most beautiful and the most 
touching in its interest of all the places I have 
ever seen ; but there are those who look with 
different eyes.’ Not only did a Frenchman 
of Mr. Story’s acquaintance style it *‘ un pays 
detestable,”’ but ‘* we also—we English and 
Americans—but too often call the Campagna 
by bad names, and speak of it as desolate 
and deserted, if not ugly” (i. 325). Mr. 
Merivale, for instance (whose great work 
seems to be unknown to our author), calls it 
‘* the most awful image of death in the bosom 
of life anywhere to be witnessed.””* If this 
phrase relates to the frequent appearance of 
ruins in the Campagna, or to the scantiness 
of its population, or to the malaria which ren- 
ders it unwholesome for residence, we can 
only say that the language is a little to sol- 
emn. But if Mr. Merivale means to convey 
the idea that the Campagna has a stricken 
look, we are quite unable to agree with him. 
Perhaps Mr. Merivale’s impressions may 
have been received in winter, when the Cam- 
pagna, like everything else, is at its worst. 
But in spring its appearance is remarkably 
cheerful. Far from being an uniform flat— 
as it appears to the eye looking across it from 
a height to the grand background of the Sa- 
bine and the Alban mountains—it is full of 
undulations, and has its quiet green valleys, 
each animated by its little stream, with over- 
hanging willows and alders, which might be 
in some pastoral district of England or of 
Scotland. Much of it is already cultivated, 
and cultivation is spreading, although the 
system on which the land is let is unfavorable 
to the progress of agriculture, and in every- 
thing relating to implements, and the like, 
the Campagna farmers of the present day are 
considerably behind those of the reign of Au- 
gustus (i. 3253-33). 

The ruins of the Campagna lead Mr. Story 


a “Hist. of the Romans under the Empire,” iv. 
9. 
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to discuss the population of Rome in the im- 
perial days (i. 343) ; and this discussion is 
more fully carried out in an appendix to the 
second volume. How little Mr. Story is fitted 
for treating such questions may appear from 
the fact that he represents Tacitus as esti- 
mating the inhabitants of the city at ‘‘ no less 
than six millions’’ (i. 343) ; whereas the his- 
torian’s statement really relates to the num- 
ber of citizens in the whole empire, as ascer- 
tained at the census taken by Claudius.* It 
is not for us to enter into such a controversy; 
but as Mr. Story advocates the old orthodox 
calculation of four millions, we should have 
been glad to see how he would dispose of Mr. 
Mcrivale’s arguments, by which the popula- 
tion of Rome, including the suburbs, and 
‘‘making the most liberal allowance for sol- 
diers and strangers,’’ is reckoned at something 
less than seven hundred thousand.’’ ¢ 

The markets of Rome are the next subject. 
We have an account of the markets for pro- 
visions, for curiosities, and for all other sorts 
of things. There is an amusing dialogue 
showing how, if an ignorant John Bull will 
buy pictures, of which he knows nothing, 
through the medium of a courier whom he 
is obliged to use as interpreter, the courier 
may make a good thing of it by cheating 
both his master, and the vendor who cheats 
his master (ii. 14-5). But more alarming 
even than this are some of the details as to 
what the Romans will eat. Among other 
things, cat is esteemed as a delicacy ; so that 
those of our countrymen who depend on a 
traiteur for their dinner, may do well to be 
cautious as to eating ‘‘ hare,””? which gener- 
ally appears without the distinguishing head 
and ears! Here is a picture of the Sunday 
labor-market in the Piazza Montanara; and 
let us observe in passing that there is a won- 
derful contrast between the Sunday of the 
English quarter and the Sunday of the more 
purely Roman parts of the city :— ‘ 


‘‘ Every Sunday you will find it thronged 


* “Censa sunt civium quinquaginta novem cen- 
tena octaginta quatuor millia septuaginta duo” 
(Annal, xi. 25). In his Appendix Mr. Story shows 
something more like a right understanding of the 
matter (p. 348). 

+ Hist. Rom., iv. 521. We may remind our 
readers that Gibbon estimates the population of 
Rome at 1,200,000 (iii. 119, ed. 1846), and that 
his editor, Dean Milman, prefers this estimate both 
to that of Dureau de la Malle, which is even lower 
than Mr. Merivale’s, and to that of Zumpt—two 





millions. 
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with peasants from all the mountain towns 
in the vicinity, who come down from their 
homes to labor on the Campagna. As they 
are generally hired by the week, they return 
to the city every Sunday to renew their old 
engagements or enter into new ones. This 

iazza is one of their chief places of resort, 
and Sunday is their day of change. Here 
they make their petty purchases, transact 
their small business, make merry together in 
the osterias, lounge about in the streets and 
sun themselves, and go to the puppet thea- 
tres, where there are at least two perform- 
ances every day. Men, women, and children, 
in every variety of costume, crowd the place, 
some with their rude implements of hus- 
bandry, some with the family-donkey, on 
which they will return, ‘ride and tie,’ to 
the Campagna towards night-fall, making 
very picturesque ‘ flights into Egypt’ along 
the road, and some carrying their whole 
wardrohe on their head in a great bundle. 
Most of them are stalwart, broad-shouldered, 
and bronzed with the sun; but here and 
there may be seen the bleached, saffron face 
of one who has been stricken down by the 
fever, and whose smile is pale and ghastly. 
The men are dressed in home-spun blue cloth, 
and wear on their legs long, white stockings 
and small clothes, heavy leathern gaiters 
strapped up to the knee, or the shaggy skins 
of white goats. As the cold weather comes 
on, a huge blue cloak with a cape is flung 
over the shoulder, and the contadino, firm as 
an old Roman, stands like a statue for hours 
in the piazza. The women are dressed in the 
vivid colors of their ‘ paese,’? with scarlet 
busti and snowy panni on their heads, broad- 
shouldered, full-bosomed, straight-backed, 
large-waisted, and inade to bear and to en- 
dure. Their faces beam with health, like 
russet apples glowing in the autumn sun, 
and the circulation is decidedly good. So, 
too, is the digestion, if one judges from the 
appetite with which they eat their raw on- 
ions and salads, and bite great curves out of 
their wedges of black bread. 

‘* At the corner of the piazza, in the open 
air, with a rickety table before him, on which 
are a few sheets of paper, and an inkstand, 
sand, and pens, is the scrivano or letter- 
writer, who makes contracts and writes and 
reads their letters for them. He is generally 
an old man, bearded, and with great round 
<r spectacles on his nose.’’—ii. 


The Piazza Montanara is close to the Ghetto, 
into which Mr. Story plunges with delight. 
Here, unhappily; he thinks it necessary to 
display his learning ; and, although there is 
no mention of Sir Thomas Browne’s chapter 
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on the opinion ‘‘ that Jews stink,’’ we have 
an extract to the same purpose from Casalius, 
in which Mr. Story turns the canonist Bal- 
samon into Balsamum; calls the Saracens 
Agerini, instead of Agareni; and identifies 
the Council ‘‘ in Trullo ’’ (in the end of the 
seventh century) with the Council of Sardica 
(in the middle of the fourth). Nor can we 
give the praise of accuracy to his account of 
the Pierleone family, which came out of Ju- 
daism in the eleventh century, and produced 
an anti-pope in the twelfth. 

In the second volume we grieve to say that 
compilation bears a far greater proportion to 
original writing than in the first. There is 
an account of the aqueducts, which seems to 
belong tosome methodical book of topography, 
rather than to such a sketch-book as this 
ought to be. There is a chapter entitled 
‘¢ Good Old Times,’’ which is, of course, de- 
rived from older books, and abounds in such 
Inistakes as Mr. Story delights in when he 
, meddles with history. There is a chapter on 
| ** Saints and Superstitions,’’ which is not only 
in great part a compilation, but, even where 
'it treats of modern things, has more to do 
with other places than with Rome.* And 
there is one professedly on ‘‘ The Evil Eye,” 
which runs out into a discussion of all sorts 
of fascination and magical influences, while 
as to the ‘‘ Evil Eye ”’ itself it gives us very 
little information. The account of ‘* Births, 
Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials ’’ is better 
worth reading, as being in a greater degree 
drawn from observation. 

We have an account of the great cemetery 
of San Lorenzo,—to our thinking a very un- 
‘lovely place, although it is no longer dis- 
graced by the abominations which Mr. Story 
reports from former times. The monuments 





* We need hardly say that Mr. Story has no tol- 
‘eration for the common legends as to the miracles 
of saints. But at page 147, in speaking of the late 
| Princess Borghese (Lady Guendoline Talbot), he 
says: “Of this beautiful and accomplished woman 
a remarkable and well-accredited story is privately 
told, which shows that her charities did not end 
with her life.” And we are required to believe that 
the princess, after her burial in St. Mary Major's, 
| appeared, dressed in black, to a poor woman who 
| was praying near the family chapel in that church, 
| asked her why she was weeping, and, on being told 
| the cause, said, “* Be of good comfort ; you shall be 
| taken care of ; silver and gold have I none, but such 
| as I have I give unto you.” Whereupon she gave 
| her a ring, which Prince Borghese recognized as 
having been buried with his wife; and the old 
, woman was for the rest of her days pensioned by the: 
| prince ! 
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are generally in wretched taste, both as to 
design and as to inscriptions; and nothing 
can be more strongly in contrast with the 
bare and staring enclosure of San Lorenzo 
than the deep shadows and the quiet retire- 
ment which mark the resting-place of the 
English and other ‘* Acattolici,”’ beside the 
pyramid of Caius Cestius. There, too, are 
things other than could be wished, especially 
in the older monuments ; * but in no place 
of burial that we have ever visited is there 
so much of beauty, or of touching and sooth- 
ing influence. ’ 


* As a specimen of the last-century epitaph, we 
know of nothing more wonderful than the following, 
which commemorates a very young lady of Roman 
Catholic family in the English College at Rome : 
*¢ Martha Swinburne, born Oct. x. mpccLxviil, died 
Sept. viiij. mpcotxxvin. Her years were few, but 
her life was long and full. She spoke English, 
French, and Italian, and had made some progress in 
the Latin tongue; knew the English and Roman 
histories, arithmetic, and geography ; sang the most 
difficult music at sight, with one of the finest voices 
in the world ; was a great proficient on the harpsi- 
chord ; wrote well ; danced many sorts of dances 
with strength and elegance. Her face was beautiful 
and majestic, her body a perfect model, and all her 
motions graceful. Her docility and alacrity in do- 
ing everything to make her parents happy could 
only be equalled by her sense and aptitude. With 
s0 many perfections, amidst the praises of all per- 
sons, from the sovereign down to the beggar in the 
street, her heart was incapable of vanity. Affecta- 
tion and arrogance were unknown -to her. Her 
beauty and accomplishments rendered her the ad- 
miration of all beholders, the love of all that en- 
joyed her company. Think, then, what the pangs 
of her wretched parents must be at so cruel a sepa- 
ration. Their only comfort is in the certitude of her 
being completely happy, beyond the reach of pain, 
and forever freed from the miseries of this life. She 
ean never feel the torments they endure for the loss 
of a beloved child. Blame them not for indulging 
an innocent pride in transmitting her memory to 
posterity, as an honor to her family and to her 
native country, England. Let this plain character, 
penned by her disconsolate father, claim a tear of 
pity from every eye that peruses it.” 
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Rome, it is said by those who have known 
it long, is not improving as a place of sojourn. 
The influx of English has doubled the price 
of everything within the last thirty years. 
A great part of the visitors go to Rome, not 
for its own sake, but for the sake of what 
they might find better at Brighton: the 
English society is broken up into various 
sets, and is not so free from the spirit of 
clique, with its foolish little assumptions and 
jealousies, as in former days. But these are 
evils which must be endured, even if, as 
seems probable, they should increase in pro- 
portion to the greater facilities of travelling 
which are now in progress. Notwithstand- 
ing all the drawbacks that can be occasioned 
by the faults either of the natives or of our — 
own countrymen, Rome, with its antiquities 
and history, its grand natural position, its 
churches, palaces, galleries, and studios, its 
splendid pomps, and its strange medley of 
life, so unlike all other life in this nineteenth 
century, is the most. interesting city in the 
world ; and every book which enables us to 
understand it better deserves a hearty wel- 
come.. In how far Mr. Story’s volumes fulfil 
this purpose—in how far, by aiming at too 
much, they fail of it—we have endeavored 
honestly to point out. His opinions are such, 
and the expression of them is so strong, that 
‘* Roba di Roma”’ is not likely to find indul- 
gence at the hands of the censors, so as to be 
procurable in the Roman bookshops. At 
present it is a good deal too bulky; but if 
Mr. Story, by sacrificing what is superfluous, 
will reduce it to one compact volume, it will 
well deserve a corner in the traveller’s coat 
pocket, while the rest of his select little 
library is undergoing the awful ordeal of the 
custom-house. 





Tue new Act of Parliament to enable the 
bishops of Welsh dioceses, on the application of 
ten or more inhabitants of a parish in Wales, 
to allow the services to be conducted in the Eng- 
lish language, and to grant licenses to minis- 
ters and chapels for that purpose has just been 
printed. 


WE have the following new French works on 
America: ‘* La Crise Américaine, receuil de doc- 
uments de 1859-1862 ;*? ‘* Le Nord et le Sud,”’ 





by E. Poulain ; and ‘* Grandeur et Avenir des 
Etats Unis,’’ par Emil Carey. 


Prince NApoteon, it appears, experienced & 
slight annoyance when on his recent Nile-journey. 
He arrived at a certain granite block near the 
first Nile-cataract, and found General Bona- 
parte’s name erased from an inscription which 
testified to his having advanced so far with his 
victorious legions. The prince had the insorip- 
tion restored at once. 
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THE SEASIDE SACRIFICE. 


From The London Review. 
THE SEASIDE SACRIFICE. 


Arrican travellers tell us that it is a fact 
recognized in natural history that the lion- 
esses govern the lions with an absolute and 
iron sway. In all the journeys and the raids 
it is, they say, the lioness who takes the lead 
and determines where the lion is to prowl. 
It is not wonderful that it should be so, for 
the same phenomenon may be seen in every 
phase of social life. Few things prove more 
conclusively the power of the female over the 
male than the placid way in which the male, 
trained by a course of submission, goes exactly 
where he is told. Perhaps there is hardly any- 
thing, in the heat of June, against which the 
uneducated masculine instinct more spontane- 
ously pronounces itself, than the form of dissi- 
pation which is profanely called a ‘* drum.” 
Not even the unmitigated agony a man un- 
dergoes at such an hour tempts him for a 
moment to endeavor to rebel. Long habits 
of hypocrisy enable him to smile for hours to- 
gether, and to fetch and carry ices and wafers 
at the beck of his tormentor, without letting 
his sufferings be seen. On such occasions 
it is that the true grandeur of the domestic 
martyr is shown. The Duke of Welling- 
ton used to say that it was on the cricket- 
grounds and fovtball-grounds of English pub- 
lic schools that Waterloo was originally won. 
It would not be far from the truth to say 
that it is in the‘ drums ’’ of Great Britain 
that the British hero is trained. Self-sacri- 
fice, endurance, and the habit of standing 
patiently for a long time together on his legs, 
and bearing up against fatigue, are the les- 
sons that he learns there. The torments of 
classical and heathen antiquity are but a 
faint picture of those to which he is con- 
demned by his feminine and relentless Fates. 
Ixion on his wheel may be a poetical, but is 
not an exaggerated type of the human soul, as 
it appears when driven to waltz in the hot- 
test weather, in obedience to dictates which 
it dares not disobey. The urns of the Dan- 
aides represent feebly its attempts at fruitless 
ineffectual conversation with beings of the 
opposite sex. Like Sisyphus, it is forever 
rolling up some Hill of Difficulty a dead 
weight of ideas about the latest opera or the 
newest picture, only to sce it roll down again, 
and to have to begin again. All the while, 
like Tantalus, it is thirsting for forbidden 
beverages and for the luxury of cool repose. 

THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. 1073 
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If philosophers inquire the cause why the 
British hero cheerfully surrenders himself to 
such an ordeal, it is not far to seek. Duzr 
Femina facti. \t is better, he thinks, to en- 
dure those ills he has, than fly to others that 
he knows not of. The same reason accounts 
for the humility and readiness with which, 
when the horrors of the London season are 
over, he betakes himself to the seaside. It 
is the destination which has been selected for 
him, by those who arrange these matters for 
him. The seaside of itself has perhaps little 
attractions for any but feminine natures. It 
is hot, sandy, and destitute of shade, and 
any man of a reflective and sensitive turn of 
mind cannot but feel deeply the aggravation 
of German bands all day, and of British in- 
sects all the night. He goes there simply 
for the reason that the Hampstead donkeys 
during August and September become Rams- 
gate donkeys, because he is a being of irreso- — 
lution and feeble moral purpose, and because 
he cannot help it. When August begins, the 
Sun humbly resigns itself tu entcring the 
sign of the Shrimp, and bathing-boxes and 
nursery-maids occupy the sands. It is a 
proof that the Matronaiia have begun. The 
genius of domestic life now enters into pos- 
session of the cliffs of Old England, and pro- 
claims the general reign of the British mother. 
Existence for the more robust portion of our 
species for the next six weeks becomes an in- 
cessant sacrifice, during which a Times, and 
perhaps a casual telescope, are the only re- 
laxations sanctioned by custom and by law. 

The truth of this view is shown most pos- 
itively by the fact that in the heyday of 
youth, and before his spirit is broken, a man 
never abandones himself contentedly to tyo 
months of salt sunshine and sandy inactivity. 
Masculine nature has its faults—and one of 
its faults is that it is easily cowéd and en- 
slaved—but it has not fallen so low as to pre- 
fer Margate to Switzerland of its own free 
choice. ‘The young and the prosperous, as 
soon as they can escape from the metropolis 
or the universities, fly naturally to the moors 
and to the hills. They roam in healthy free- 
dom over the one, and climb the other. It is 
a terrible fall from the Alpine Club to Mar- 
gate pier. Yet it is what human rature is 
soon brought to. Like Icarus we start boldly 
for the mountain tops in early life, and be- 
fore we know where we are we find ourselves 
taking up our position on a level with Dover 
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Channel. Our wings have melted in the sun 
and we are no longer what we once have been. 
Tn all human probability no young man ever 
spent his holidays thus, unless he was read- 
ing high mathematics for his Cambridge de- 
gree, or else had lost all his healthier manly 
feelings by extensive bullying at school. But 
as we grow older we find our life running 
into fixed grooves, from which it seems im- 
possible to escape. Fortunately, this change 
comes at the period in life in which a man is 
most fit to bear it. After a few years the 
most muscular Christian wearies of the pious 
task of pounding up hills or along high roads ; 
and begins to think irreverent thoughts in his 
heart about the Alpine Club and Monte Rosa. 
Nothing on the whole seems preferable to ly- 
ing on his back and allowing the fresh breezes 
to blow over his face. The enjoyment of 
travel and rough living is no longer what 
it was to him. Passing a whole day in a 
clumsy diligence beside a couple of peasants 
and a village curd appears at most a mediocre 
amusement, and the view from the finest ca- 
thedral-top in Europe diminishes when it is 
felt that it is necessary to mount several hun- 
dred steps to see it. It is better—we silently 
acknowledge to ourselves—to leave such vio- 
lent delights to the young. It is precisely 
at the time when human ardor thus flags, 
and when the human mind ceases to be anx- 
ious about its muscles, that we fall easy vic- 
tims to the seaside movement. The un- 
worthy reflection comes over us that it is 
possible to lie on one’s back by the seaside, 
too, if not in the shade at all events in the 
sun ; and that while this quiet repose is per- 
mitted to us, it is not worth while making a 
fuss about minor trifles. When the Matrona- 
lia rages, and we cannot even turn round 
without being brought into uncomfortable 
proximity to bathing-boxes, Italian organ- 
grinders, and shouting little children, there 
are few things more productive of enjoyable 
repose than to retire to some remote nook, 
where sun-bonnets and picnic partics never 
come. and to try and forget that one is at the 
seaside. 

At such a moment, if a man feels tempted 
_ to repine at the law which compels him to 
pass a sixth part of his existence in the midst 
of scenery for which he has no vocation, he 
will console himself with the thought that 
the seaside has probably been invented to 
give to children at once health and delight. 
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THE SEASIDE SACRIFICE. 


French social life differs from English social 
life in this, among other things, that the 
former is regulated by the caprices of women, 
while children rule the latter. Dieppe is a8 
unlike Brighton as Baden Baden is unlike 
Bath. The social distraction of both sexes 
on the other side of the Channel is watching 
one another ; their social distraction in Eng- 
land is to agree to watch the children. Mr. 
Leach’s pictures invariably hit upon this 
great characteristic of the English seaside. 
It is the place for boys and girls who are 
growing, and who want color for their cheeks. 
For their sakes we sacrifice ourselves to the 
savage rapacity of the marine lodging-keeper, 
the bleak desolation of the marine circulating 
library, and the enervating fatigue of the ma- 
rine parade. It is the duty of the generation 
that has risen, to go through this ordeal for 
the welfare of the generation that is only 
rising. The chief bitterness of the sacrifice 
is, that neither the children nor the other 
sex seem to have the least idea how much 
the sacrifice costs. Women as well as chil- 
dren seem sincerely to enjoy the seaside. 
The semi-publicity of the life they lead at 
such places, coupled with the society of their 
husbands, their fathers, their children, and 
their brothers, enables them to be domestic 
without being dull; and intellectual pleas- 
ures are supplied in plenty by the three-vol- 
ume novels and the German bands. Ata 
marine watering-place, English people live 
more like foreigners than they ever do on 
any other occasion, and for once are hardly 
hampered in their enjoyment hy the consid- 
eration that the eyes of a whole terrace or 
square are fixed upon their movements. They 
mount their donkeys and travel up and down 
the beach, almost careless as to who may be 
watching them. This general ease and aban- 
donment of restraint adds to the liveliness of 
the scene, and affords perpetual amusement 
to Englishwomen. Few things amuse them 
more than observing from a secure distance 
the foibles and vanities of that portion of 
their own sex which is less refined than them- 
selves. They interest themselves in the say- 
age finery of the Cockney squaws; in the 
loud voices in which they direct the evolu- 
tions and movements of the family battalion, 
and their disregard of natural reserve. Half 
the enjoyment of the properly behaved little 
children on the sands is made up, in like 
manner, by watching in silent horror the — 





























movements of the little groups of savages 
aroundthem. Without disrespect to women, 
it may safely be asserted that they are more 
keenly interested in social competition than 
men. Men have their professions and their 
pursuits, in the rivalries and contests of 
which they find an absorbing excitement, and 
look for the substantial rewards of life. A 
woman best measures the success or fame of 
her father or husband by the social position 
it gives her amongst her own sex. A fash- 
ionable mother, accordingly, surveys a less 
fashionable or worse dressed woman with 
somewhat of the complacency and satisfac- 
tion with which a successful barrister watches 
the manoeuvres and struggles of the briefless. 
Her own superiority and her own advance- 
ment in life are vividly brought home to her 
by the contrast. This delicate cynicism be- 
longs almost entirely to the softer sex. Men 
know what they dislike, but they do not rea- 
son about the finer distinctions of feminine 
toilet or costume. But an English lady’s 
dress contains for the eyes of another English 
lady a complete history of the wearer’s taste, 
habits, rank, and fortune, and of the precise 
social position in which the wearer moves. 
Life by the seaside presents to her a thou- 
sand histories of the kind; and this is why 
life by the seaside is not unpopular with 
those whose time is consistently passed in 
deciphering such histories and in extracting 
self-congratulation from them. If it be true 
that they go—as the poet says—to be seen, 
it is certainly also true that, in a great meas- 
ure, they go to see. 

Constrained by influences against which it 
would be in vain to battle, Englishmen sub- 
mit to spend their autumn at a crowded 
watering-place solely out of regard to the 
health and wishes of English women and 
English children. From one point of view 
it may be said that the delights which the sea 
affords to rational minds are infinite. This 
is indisputably true; but from this point 
of view we may also say that the sea is not 
always to be found at the seaside. Apart 
from the physical enjoyment of sea air and 
of sea view, a watering-place gives about 
as much real enjoyment of the sea as Prim- 
rose-hill does of a hill. Quiet and solitude 
are essential if we wish to derive real pleas- 
ure from any of the great forces or elements 
of nature, and quiet and solitude are not to 
be had for money upon Ramsgate or Brighton 
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pier. Reflective people, in all probability, 
derive keener satisfaction from the sea than 
it is possible for anybody else to do. The 
myriad changes, the silence, and the gran- 
deur of the spectacle, produce mental impres- 
sions which are more pleasurable and vivid 
than the mere physical impressions of fine 
air and a sea breeze. But the sea, intellect- 
ually speaking, gives us nothing that we do 
not bring to thesea. Itstimulates an already 
cultivated imagination ; it evokes under new 
forms ideas which have been long lying dor- 
mant; it revives old recollections and old 
associations ; and it touches old chords of 
sentiment. But the imagination, the ideas, 
the recollections, and the sentiment, must be 
in some way or other already latent before 
they can be revived. Thorough enjoyment 
of the sea in the fashion in which sober peo- 
ple wish to enjoy it is accordingly a kind of 
reflective process. As Margate—we say with- 
out the least disrespect to that excellent wa- 
tering-place—is not exactly the place for a 
philosopher or a poet, it can hardly be the 
place for those whose best pleasures, not to 
give them an exaggerated name, have proba- 
bly something philosophical or sentimental 
connected with them. Mr. Babbage’s calcu- 
lations cannot progress when organ-grinders, 
so to speak, are in the offing, and sentiment 
requires at least as much quiet as mathemat- 
ics. When the Muses bathe they do not 
bathe in bathing-boxes ; and Genius is sadly 
out of its element upon a crowded beach A 
Roman philosopher used to say that a great 
man was never so much alone in reality as 
when he was in company with other people. 
This particular kind of loneliness may pro- 
duce a dreary gloom in the moral nature, but 
it is hardly the description of loneliness re- 
quired by genius for its greatest thoughts. 
A generous soul will never be anxious to 
draw attention to the extent of the sacrifice 
it is making, but it is right that the lion- 
esses of England should once for all under- 
stand the true nature of the sacrifice they 
are accustomed at this season to accept from 
the lion. You may take a lion to the water- 
ing-place, but you cannot make him think. 
His mental powers must be in abeyance while 
he is there. The children “ playing on the 
shore ’’ are incompatible—except in the poem 
of Mr. Wordsworth—with that state of mind 
in which we ‘‘ hear the mighty waters roll- 
ing evermore.”” The docility with which 
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man resigns the higher pleasures of reflection | whose names are inscribed on the bro @oro 
and solitude at the command of woman, is | of great financial companies. More recently 
the greatest tribute that can be paid to femi-| it has provided for the humblest depositors a 
nine power. It is a melancholy thought that | safer and more convenient mode of investing 
his unselfishness in this as in all other respects | and depositing their little hoards than is af- 
is but too little appreciated ; and that those | forded. by the ordinary savings’-banks. And 
who preside over and direct the proceedings | its statistics thus indicate in a variety of 
during the English Matronalia, are hardly | ways the condition of the people, their ten- 
conscious of the effort a really great mind | dency towards increased prudence or the re- 
must make in order to appear happy in the} verse, and their greater or less power to 
middle of punchinelloes, fishing-smacks, and | avail themselves of advantages which can 
shrimps. only be appropriated by those who are above 
catentiagan the lowest level of poverty or ignorance. 
Some idea may be formed of the work 
From Tho London Review. | which the post-office has to do, when we men- 
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Parliament none is more interesting than that | was last year nearly 160,000 miles a day, 
of the postmaster-general. Our satisfaction | being upwards of 7,000 miles more than at 
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organization, and greater efficiency of the | the foreign and colonial packet service, which 
department under his charge, has no draw-| employs ninety-six steamships exclusive of 
backs. In the post-office these things are not | tenders, and distributes our letters all over 
accompanied by a greater stringency in the | the world, from the neighboring port of Cal- 
agencies of taxation ; nor do they suggest the | ais, to Auckland in New Zealand, about 15,- 
reflection, that after all they are but indica-|000 statute miles from Southampton. The 
tion of the smoother and more regular work- | voyages performed by these vessels during 
ing of some part of the elaborate machinery | the year were equal, in the aggregate, to 
by which we control the social evils that we | more than three millions of miles. We have 
cannot uproot. When we find that the rev-|no account of the number of letters sent 
enue of the post-office is growing we know | abroad; but during the last year there were 
that the accommodation which it is affording | delivered in the United Kingdom six hundred 
to the public is also growing in a far larger | and five millions of letters, seventy-three mil- 
proportion. When we hear of treaties, con- | lions of newspapers, and fourteen millions of 
ventions, and arrangements, by which it is| book packets. The average annual increase 
placed in correspondence with similar institu- | in the number of letters is about 3 3-4 per 
tions in other countries, or is enabled to bring | cent. ; but last year, from some unexplained 
within the range of its operations distant} cause, it fell as low as 2 per cent. The 
colonies and the remoter parts of our own | enormous benefit conferred upon the country 
kingdom, we know that these official tri-| by penny postage, may be gathered from the 
umphs are equivalent to some new breaches | fact that in the London district alone: the 
in the barriers of time or space, which have | number of letters is now nearly double that 
heretofore obstructed that freedom and fatility | which, before the adoption of the present 
of intercommunication which contributes so | system, was delivered in the whole of the 
much both to general civilization and to in-| United Kingdom, London included. While 
dividual comfort and happiness. Besides, | dealing with this part of the subject, the 
the post-office in England is now much more | postmaster-general gallantly condescends to 
than a mere letter-carrying establishment. | give us a piece of information which will, no 
It has become in a great degree, and is every , doubt, give great pleasure to ladies. The 
year becoming more and more, the people’s | practice of sending valentines shows no sign 
banker. For some time its money-order of-| of falling off. Last year 430,000 of these 
fice has done for the masses what banks and | amatory effusions passed through the London 
exchange agencies do for capitalists ; and has | office, being an increase of more than 20,000 
become the principal medium for small remit-| upon the previous year; and in the present 
tances even when they are made by people | year, there was a further and still larger in- 
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crease. Let us hope that the postmen bore 
this addition to their ordinary burdens with 
more complacency than they must have done 
the weight of the 40,000 circulars in rela- 
tion to a late Lambeth election, which were 
posted in a single day. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that this 
great increase of business has not been ob- 
tained simply by sitting still and waiting for 
it. The postmaster-general has been actively 
engaged in spreading more widely his nets 
for customers, and in tempting them by in- 
creased facilities to augmented correspond- 
ence. The number of public receptacles for 
letters is now 14,776, as compared with 14,- 
354 last year. At nearly seven hundred 
places free deliveries were last year estab- 
lished for the first time. Rural posts have 
been established in many parts of Wales and 
the south of Ireland, which may have heard 
the sound of the ‘‘ church-going bell,”’ but 
were previously Solitude itself in regard to 
that welcome double-knock whose absence 
Alexander Selkirk so unaccountably omitted 
to mention amongst the deprivations of his 
unhappy lot. Day mail communications be- 
tween London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, and 
the provincial towns of each kingdom, have 
been greatly extended. The rate of transit 
has been considerably accelerated in many 
parts of the empire. The mechanical ar- 
rangements for collection and distribution 
have been improved by an increased use of 
travelling post-offices, which now run on most 
of the railways by which mails are conveyed to 
and from London ; and by the adoption of the 
ingenious mail-bag-exchanging apparatus at 
more than one hundred stations. We did not 
add during last year any new lines of foreign 
or colonial packets, but we have shared with 
the rest of the world the advantages resulting 
from the French mail-vessels which now run 
once a month between St. Nazaire and Vera 
Cruz; and the postmaster-general states that 
arrangements have been made with the au- 
thorities in Paris, under which their line to 
Ceylon, with one branch to Calcutta (touch- 
ing at Pondicherry and Madras), and another 
to Shanghae (calling at Singapore, Saigon, 
and Hong-Kong), will soon be available for 
British letters. With the German postal 
union a convention has been concluded, un- 
der which a book post has been established. 
Upon the whole, therefore, we think his lord- 
ship and Sir Rowland Hill are entitled to 
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credit for the energy and intelligence with 
which they have lately conducted the purely 
postal part of their business. 

Let us now see what they have been doing 
as bankers. The humblest branch of this de- 
partment is that which affords to the public 
the means of exchanging stamps for money 
at a charge of 2 1-2 per cent. Under this 
arrangement, which practically amounts to a 
cheap, money-order system for small sums, a 
person may send stamps to the value of 3s. 
4d. for one penny, and to the value of 1s. 8d. 
for a halfpenny. How extensively the public 
have availed themselves of the accommodation 
thus provided, may be seen from the fact that 
the sum paid in exchange for postage stamps 
amounted last year, in London alone, to nearly 
£60,000. During the last year, the number 
of money-order offices in Great Britain and 
Ireland was increased to 2,879. They issued 
during the twelvemonth 7,587,045 orders for 
sums amounting in the whole to £15,761,- 
259. The increase on the amount was 8 per 
cent. as compared with the previous year. 
No doubt this large increase was partly due 
to the circumstance that the sum for which 
an order can be drawn was raised on the Ist 
of January, 1862, from £5 to £10; but, 
nevertheless, the result is eminently satisfac- 
tory, considering the distress which has pre- 
vailed in the cotton districts during the past 
year. The rate of this increase has, with the 
‘exception of a year now and then, been stead- 
ily rising ever since the establishment of the 
system. Taking only the last few years it 
was in 1862 5 1-2 per cent., in 18604 1-4 
per cent., in 1859 2 per cent., and in 1858 3 
1-4 per cent. The proportion of the money- 
orders issued to the population varies consid- 
erably in the three kingdoms: for while in 
England (speaking roughly), one order is is- 
sued to every three persons, in Ireland the rate 
is one to eleven, and in Scotland one to five. 
Since 1856 a colonial money-order system has 
been in action; and its scope and usefulness 
have been steadily extending. We now ex- 
change money-orders with Canada, Victoria, 
Western Australia, South Australia, Queens- 
land, New Zealand, the Cape of: Good Hope, 
Gibraltar, and Malta; and it is anticipated 
that we shall soon do so with New South 
Wales and several other colonies. 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting 
part of the report is that which relates to the 
post-office savings’-banks. ‘These banks be- 
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gan operations in September, 1861. They 
were at first gradually and cautiously estab- 
lished ; but as their success was proved their 
number was increased, until at the close of 
1862 they numbered 2,532, of which 1,933 
were in England and Wales, 300 in Ireland, 
and 299 in Scotland. Since the beginning of 
the present year 332 additional banks have 
been opened, bringing the total number up 


to 2,864. Reckoning from the commence-’ 


ment of the system, 260,320 persons have be- 
come depositors; 180,000 accounts having 
been opened in the year 1862. Up to the 
date of the postmaster-general’s report, the 
gross amount of deposits (including interest, 
up to the Ist July, 1863) had been £2,952,- 
296, while, up to the close of last year, the 
withdrawals had only been £438,378. At 
that time the average amount to the credit of 
each depositor was, in England and Wales, 
£9 14s. 11d. ; in Scotland, £4 18s. 7d. ; and 
in Ireland, £10 15s. 2d. The low average 
for Scotland is probably due to the facilities 
afforded by the joint-stock banks in that coun- 
try for the deposits of small sums at interest. 
These figures are conclusive as to the general 
success of the post-office savings’-banks. One 
great advantage anticipated by their promot- 
ers was that from the greater facilities they 
afford from their being open daily for some 
hours, and from their being extended freely 
to small villages and poor districts, they would 
attract a class of smaller depositors than used 
to resort to the old banks. That this expec- 
tation has been realized to a considerable ex- 
tent it is impossible to doubt, when we find 
that while the average amount of each deposit 
in the old savings’-banks was £4 6s. 5d., it 
is only £3 6s. 2d. in the post-office banks. 
It does not, however, seem that the new banks 
are superseding the old ones so rapidly as was 
expected to be the case; for although thirty- 
six of the former institutions have been closed, 
and their deposits transferred, the amount of 
them is only £340,000—an insignificant sum 
when compared with the total amount of de- 
posits in the old banks, which in 1862 was no 
less than £40,550,557. It is, however, prob- 
able that transfers on a more extended scale 
will be made, as experience proves the sound 
and efficient working of the post-office banks. 
Up to the present time, we are glad to learn 
that ‘ the regulations laid down for carrying 
on the business between the postmasters and 
the depositors, and the arrangements made 





for the proper entry of and check on the de- 
positors’ and postmasters’ accounts have been 
found to work most satisfactorily.” 

One of the miscellaneous topics touched 
upon in the report, is the effect of railway 
travelling upon health. Judging from his 
observation of the officers in the travelling 
branch of the mail office, Dr. Lewis, the med- 
ical officer of the department, comes to the 


conclusion that, ‘* on the strong and healthy, - 


railway travelling, if the amount be not ex- 
cessive, and if the travellers take proper care 
of themselves, produces little or no injurious 
effect.’ After so much grave statement, and 
so many dull statistics, it is quite refreshing 
to find Lord Stanley of Alderley relapsing 
into a gossiping mood towards the conclusion 
of his labors. As his lordship has unbent so 
far as to give the two Houses of Parliament 
an account of a curious accident which befell 
one of the pillar letter-boxes at Montrose, we 
need offer no apology for transferring the 
story to our less dignified and official pages :— 


‘‘ The street gas-pipes having been opened 
for the purpose of examination and repair, an 
escape took place, and some of the gas found 
its way into the letter-box. The night watch» 
man, to light his pipe, struck a match on the 
top of the box, when a violent explosion took 
place, forcing out the door, and doing other 
damage, but fortunately causing no injury 
either to the watchman or the letters.”’ 


From The London Review. 
SHOT AND SHELL. 

Just sixty years ago, the two discoveries 
which are now revolutionizing naval warfare 
first flashed across the brains of two very dif- 
ferent men. Yet they had in common not 
merely the hour of birth, but the natal soil 
and the purpose for which they were designed. 
Both were conceived in Paris, and both had 
for motive the facilitating of the descent 
which Napoleon was then preparing on these 
islands. The one invention was that of the 
screw propeller, driven by a steam-engine 
fitted with a tubular boiler. This conception 
was due to a poor organ-maker of Amiens, a 
M. Dallery, who had been, driven by the fail- 
ure of his trade, to the capital, there to sub- 
sist on the still worse trade of his wits. But 
the time was not propitious to naval novelty. 
Fulton’s plan of propulsion by the paddle- 
wheel had just been tried on the Seine, and 
had failed through the decisive accident of 
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the engine breaking 8 hole in the bottom of 
the vessel. So M. Dallery spent his own 
poor 30,000 francs on his project, and when 
that sum left it still incomplete he could 
gain no other aid, and sank out of sight 
as completely as Fulton’s engine. Twenty 
years afterwards the idea was revived by an 
engineer officer at Boulogne, but it again fell 
into neglect. At length, in nearly twenty 
years more, it was again started in this coun- 
try by our own English ‘* Mr. Smith ; ”’ and, 
as steam navigation was then an established 
fact, its importance, especially as applicable 
to vessels of war, became at once apparent ; 
it was adopted by the French Government ; 
and only a dozen years later it was recognized 
by our Admiralty and a ‘ reconstruction of 
our navy ’’ was ordered in all haste to be ef- 
fected to admit of its adoption. Under very 
different auspices was the twin discovery of 
the first years of the century ushered into the 
world, yet it experienced a fate singularly 
similar. It was born of an imperial brain, it 
was nursed with autocratic authority, and fed 
with all the resources of an empire of which 
Europe was the limit. Yet it failed to live, 
it passed away among things forgotten, until 
in 1823 it was re-invented by General Paix- 
hans, and in 1863 it has become a supreme 
fact of the day. This discovery was, that 
shells are more destructive than shot when 
fired horizontally against wooden vessels. 
The idea first occurred to Napoleon himself 
when he was considering the armament proper 
for the flotilla which was being prepared for 
the invasion of England. The recent volumes 
of the Napoleon correspondence, published 
this year in Paris, contain ample evidence of 
this singular fact, the existence of which is 
noticed in an article on the National De- 
fences, in the North British Review for this 
present month. Let us cull from the frequent 
allusions in the emperor’s letters enough to 
establish the point. 

Like all new ideas, it only slowly took 
shape in the originating mind. First of all, 
the first consul desired that all his gun-boats 
should be armed with howitzers 3, 4, and 6- 
inch calibre. On May 31st, 1804, we find 
him — then newly proclaimed “emperor — 
directing that every vessel shall have a propor- 
tion of 36-pounder shells, and that the crews 
shall be instructed in firing them from guns, 
and only at short ranges. Then, on July 2d, 
he directed the admiral at Toulon to practice 
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with the same missile, confining himself to 
ranges of four hundred to six hundred yards, 
‘‘ There are,” he urges, ‘no good reasons 
against their use, and a fewshells would make 
in the hull of a ship more destruction than 
shot.’’ But experience soon taught him the 
propriety of increasing the size of the shells, 
and on September 6th he writes to the Minister 
of Marine : ‘ I desire that on every ship of the 
line there should be placed six or even ten 
howitzers of 8-inch diameter, fitted as they 
are on the gunboats. I think the result must 
be advantageous ; for these vessels at 2,000 
yards would use the howitzers like so many 
mortars, throwing a shell or bomb of 44 lb. 
weight ; at six hundred yards they could fire 
them into the timbers, and even use charges 
of grape; but.I expect the principal advan- 
tage from firing them with shell—they would 
be equivalent to 72-pounders. You know 
how useful this arm has proved in our gun- 
boats, The mast of the English brig at Havre 
was broken by one of these howitzer shells. 
Send the model of the carriage to Brest, 
Rochefort, and Toulon, and let it be tried. 
It may be fired from the middle of the ship, 
either to port or larboard, ahead or astern, 
according to circumstances, and it only weighs 
1,100 lbs. I venture to predict good effects 
from it. Let me know any objections which 
you and the engineers may have to this idea.” 
Again, on 6th of September, he writes to 
Admiral Ganteaume at Brest : I have placed 
on board each gunboat a land howitzer of 
eightinches. It is mounted ona small marme 
carriage, which allows it to throw a 40 lb. 
shell to a range of more than 2,000 yards ; 
fired at an angle of 45 degs., it gives the ef- 
fect of a mortar ; fired at four hundred yards, 
the shell explodes in the wood. At 2,000 
yards its effect is considerable hecause it is of 
eight inches diameter, which is more than a 
72-pounder, The gunboats have borne this 
fire well, and, as usual, after great fault has 
been found with this system of firing, it is 
now greatly praised. They must not be con- 
founded with 6-inch howitzers, which, being 
only 36-pounders, would not fulfil the same 
object.”’ 

Compare these suggestions of Napoleon 
with this summary, by General Paixhans, of 
the invention of which he believed himself 
the original author :— 

‘« Guns firing shells horizontally have been 
made principally with the view of placing: 
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every vessel, however feeble, every battery, 
although only mounting a few picces, in a 
position to destroy a ship of the line, even the 
colossal three-decker of 120 guns. 

‘¢ Here are the results obtained from the 
first experiment made at Brest, in 1823. 
The first shell scattered in fragments 150 
square feet of timber, and spread an insup- 
portable smoke through the vessel which was 
used as a target. Another broke off a large 
piece of the main-mast, and carried away a 
mass of iron weighing 130 lbs. A third tore 
off a knec-timber weighing 2 cwt., and 
knocked down by its explosion more than 
forty logs nailed vertically to the deck to rep- 
resent gunners in their places. Another made 
an enormous and irreparable hole in the side 
of the vessel, ete. And yet these were only 
fired from an 80-pounder. What, then, 
would be the effect of 120, 150, and 200- 
pounders ?”’ 


General Paixhans avows, like the great em- 
peror, that his design was to overturn by these 
means the uaval preponderance of England. 
And we are now able to see that at one time 
he actually had succeeded in doing so, and to 
thank our stars that the genius of red tape 
was so strong even in France, that it pre- 
vented Napoleon from having his idea carried 
out at an earlier date. For when this hori- 
zontal shell-firing from large shell-guns (now 


called Paixhans) came to be really adopted, 
it realized all that the emperor or the general 


+ predicted from it. It sank and blew up the 
Turks at Sinope, it beat the allied fleets off 
from Sebastopol, it protected Cronstadt by 
the mere terror of its name from attack, it 
sent to the bottom the American Cumberland 
and Congress in Hampton Roads. Thus, the 
first nation that adopted it held all other 
navies for a time at its mercy. 

So all the nations of the earth are, in this 
year of 1863, building iron-clads, and count- 
ing their naval strength only by their strength 
of iron-clads. And yet in this rush to iron 
there are circumstances as strange as the long 
neglect of the idea of shell firing, for it seems 
as if we had quite lost sight of the fact that 
it is shell we have chiefly to provide against. 
We try our plates exclusively with solid shot, 
and are not content unless we can keep out 
solid shot. Now the real fact is, that shot 
cannot be kept out, but that when it enters 
it does comparatively little harm. Moreover, 
it happens that only a very slight thickness 
of iron annihilates the power of the Paixhans 
shell. Half-inch iron plates shiver the spher- 
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ical cast-iron shell to fragments, without al- 
lowing the powder time to take fire ; and even 
the Armstrong conical cast-iron shell, though 
it will pierce 1 1-2 or even 2 inches of iron, 
yet breaks, Sir Howard Douglas informs us, 
without exploding in the passage. There- 
fore, to penetrate iron ships, though not plated 
with more than an inch of iron, either 
wrought-iron or steel shells must be adopted. 
But, in thus employing a different and much 
less brittle material, it is as yet quite uncer- 
tain whether the really formidable effects of 
the missile will be preserved. There have 
been very few experiments with hollow steel 
bolts; and in those that have been tried, the 
mere successful attempt to penetrate the oppos- 
ing iron plate has been regarded as a triumph 
—in entire oblivion that solid shot will do 
this as effectually, and that unless a shell flies 
after it has passed through, into a multitude 
of fragments, it is, in an iron ship, little more 
formidable than shot. Now if, when made of 
a tougher material than cast-iron, in order 
that it may not be shattered on the outside, 
it loses this faculty of breaking up in the in- 
side, and merely splits up by the explosion 
of the charge into two or three pieces, it can- 
not be said to fulfil the place of the cast-iron 
Paixhans shell. And in this event the great 
thickness of iron plating on our new shi 
will be superfluous, and only such thickness 
as suffices to exclude the cast-iron shell 
would be enough to place our seamen in the 
same situation as before the Paixhans system 
was introduced. 

It is singular that Government has not 
thought fit to investigate further a point so 
all-important. But there is another neglect 
leading to equal confusion, and possibly costly 
waste of material. Everybody knows that 
the Whitworth guns have proved more suc- 
cessful against iron-plates than the Arm- 
strongs. But this result, usually attributed to 
the guns, is really due to the shot. Whit- 
worth uses flat-headed shot, and, by his pa- 
tent rights, prevents Armstrong from using 
it. Now penetration depends on the velocity, 
if other things are equal, and the Armstrong 
gan gives a velocity fully as great as the 
Whitworth. Hence it is far from certain 
that if Government were to buy up the patent 
fro flat headed shot, and use that form in the 
Armstrong guns, it would not find a result 
surpassing any yet achieved. It certainly 
ought to secure the best form of shot in any 
case, and it ought not to allow the question 
of the best description of gun to be confused 
by the employment of different kinds of am- 
munition, when the ascertained best ammuni- 
tion might be equally used in each. 
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From The London Review. 
PEDIGREE WHEAT. 

A party of gentlemen interested in agri- 
culture met the other day at the farm of Mr. 
F. F. Hallett, the Manor House, Brighton, to 
hear an explanation of his peculiar system of 
wheat culture, and to witness the proofs of | 
its success on the land in his occupation. | 
There are some curious principles involved | 
in this system, which have been the subject 
of much controversy. We propose, there- 
fore, to explain at length the plans adopted 
by Mr. Hallett. That gentleman, who was 
educated not as a farmer but for a civil engi- 
neer, is now in the occupation of six hundred 
acres of land, three hundred of which lie 
in the immediate vicinity of the town of 
Brighton, and form a part of the celebrated 
Soutlidowns, which, as sheep-walks or pas- 
turage, have given the name to one of the 
best and most popular of the breeds of sheep 
in this kingdom. A part of this home farm 
is a very poor, thin soil, from three to six 
inches in depth over the interminable chalk 
of the district. One portion, indeed, of the 
farm was proverbially barren and intractable 
until it came into Mr. Hallett’s hands four 
or five years since ; so that if, in Brighton, 
any extravagant scheme was proposed, it was 
common to say, ‘* you may just as well at- 
tempt to grow wheat on such a hill,’? naming | 
the doomed spot. All the summits and 
breasts of those bills are more or less of this 
character, the bottoms or low grounds being 
more fertile, because of the heavy rain-fall, 
in the course of time, washing down the soil 
from the upper parts. 

Mr. Hallett, residing in the neighborhood 
of such men as the Ellmans and Rigdens, 
soon became acquainted with the principles 
adopted for the improvement of the breeds 
of cattle and sheep by the establishment of 
a pedigree, and he saw how much depends 
ona rigid adherence to the selected best type. 
It is to this principle that all the improvers | 
of the breeds of animals ascribe their suc- | 
cess. This principle is applicable not only | 
to animals, but to plants and vegetables. We | 
find an analogous practice among gardeners, | 
who, when by accident or by skilful manipu- 
lation, they have secured a type of more than 
ordinary excellence or rarity, take special care 
to preserve the stock and to prevent its dete- 
rioration. It is the same with fruit-trees, 
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of which, when a good kind is by whatever 
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means obtained, the excellence is propagated 
by grafting only, it being found that the seed 
cannot be depended on for this purpose. 

The question then naturally occurred to 
Mr. HaNett, If this principle has been car- 
ried out with so much success in the breeding 
of every kind of domestic animal, and in the 
production of various kinds of plants and veg- 
etables, why cannot it be adopted on the farm 
in regard to cereal produce? Having matured 
his thoughts on this subject, Mr. Hallett re- 
solved to carry them out in practice; first 
by experiment, and afterwards by its full 
adoption in his farming operations. He se- 
lected that accidental type of wheat called 
‘« the Nursery Wheat,’’ as the plant on which 
toexperimentalize. The following is his own 
account of the modus operandi :— 


‘** The plan of selection pursued is as fol- 
lows: A grain produces a stool, consisting of 
many ears. | plant the grains from these 
ears in such a manner that each ear occupies 
a row by itself, each of its grains occupying 
a hole in this row; the holes being twelvg 
inches apart every way. At harvest, —_ 
the most careful study and comparison 0: 
the stool from all these grains, I select the 
finest one, which I accept as a proof that its 
parent grain was the best of all under the 
peculiar circumstances of the season. Thig 
process is repeated annually, starting every 
year with the proved best grain, although om 

e 


| verification of this superiority ‘is not obtain 


until the following harvest. During these 
investigations, no single circumstance hag 
‘struck me as more forcibly illustrating the’ 
necessity for repeated selection than the oh 
that, of the grains in the same ear, oneis foun 

greatly to excel all others in vital power. ‘Thus, 
the original two ears contained together 
eighty-seven grains; these were all planted 
singly. One of these produced ten ears, con- 
taining six hundred and eighty-eight grains ; 
and not only could the produce of no other 
single grain compare with them, but the finest 
ten ears that could be collected from tho 
produce of the whole of the other eighty-six 
grains contained only five hundred and ninety- 
eight grains. Yet, supposing that this supe- 
rior grain grew in the smaller of the two 
original ears, and that this contained but 
forty grains, there must still have been thirty- 
nine of these cighty-six grains which grew 
in the same ear. Thus far as regards the 
contents of ears. . . . Let us now consider 
whether pedigree in wheat combined with a 
natural mode of cultivating it (asabove), can 
produce a number of ears equal to that usu- 
aliy grown per acre under the present sys- 
tem. In order to ascertain this, we ought 
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to know the number of ears ordinarily grown 
from seven or eight pecks of seed ; but there 
are really no data upon this point. It has, 
however, been considered as about equal to4 
the number of grains in a bushel, or under 
800,000, which is about one ear for every two 
grains sown. I will, then, compare the num- 
bers grown in 1861 upon two pieces of land, 
only separated by a hedge, where the two sys- 
tems were fairly tried, the same ‘ pedigree 
wheat ’ being employed as seed in both cases. 
In the one instance six pecks of seed per acre 
were drilled November 20th, 1860, and the 
crop, resulting in fifty-four bushels per acre, 
consisted, at its thickest part, of 934,120 ears 
od acre. In the other instance, four and a 

alf pints per acre were planted in Septem- 
ber, in single grains, one foot apart every 
way, and the number of ears produced per 
acre was 1,001,880, or 67,760 ears in excess 
of those produced on the other side of the 
hedge from more than twenty-one times the 
seed here employed. Now, as an area of a 
square foot is more than amply sufficient for 
the development of a single grain, it is clear 
that thin seeding is not necéssarily attended 
by a thin crop.” 

There are two principles here involved in 
addition to that of selection, namely, thin 
seeding and carly sowing. If we only consider 
the collateral advantage of saving in seed- 
wheat from a million to a million and a half 
quarters annually, we shall see the impor- 
tance of thin seeding. It will, however, be 
understood that Mr. Hallett’s main object is, 
by attending to the stock from which he raises 
- his wheat, to establish and perpetuate “ an 
hereditary excellence of quality and productive 
power ; and this can only be effected by thin 
seeding, and a strict selection of ears and 
grains.’ The collateral advantage of the 
saving in seed, although only an accessary 
consequence, is of no small importance to the 
farmer, being amply sufficient to cover at 
least the extia expense attending this process. 
That the system is capable of being carried 
out to advantage on the largest scale in field 
culture, is proved by Mr. Hallett’s experi- 
ence. 

The visitors to Manor-house Farm last 


scribed. Mr, Hallett explained to his curi- 
ous visitors the character of the different 
species of wheat, and in what way the for- 
feign grain was affected by the diflerence of 
climate. This was very perceptible in the 
Australian wheat, which did not thrive in 
the soil and climate of Brighton so well as 
the native species, some of which produced 
ears with fifteen or sixteen sets, and contain- 
ing trom eighty to ninety grains in the ear. 
There were also specimens of the chevalier 
barley in three separate divisions. The first 
was selected as being the best sample ; the 
second as the best quality ; the third as the 
most perfect shape. The largest ears had 
twenty-two grains on each side ; the small- 
est about sixteen or seventeen, which is the 
maximum of ordinary barley. Of course 


of thin and wide sowing, as in the case of 
wheat. 

After examining this experimental planta- 
tion, the visitors were taken to see the crops 
of the ‘* pedigree wheat.’’ The first thing 
which struck them here was the uniform 
length of the ears and stalks, and the entire 
absence of under-corn, the prevalence of which 
detracts so much from the produce under the 
prevailing system of cultivation. We counted 
on one ‘‘ stool” forty-two ears, amongst 
which there was no appreciable difference in 
size or length ; and this equality in the length 
of the ear and stem is the direct effect of thin 
sowing, as the prevalence of under-corn is 
that of over-seeding, by which the plants are 
too much crowded to be able to develop them- 
selves, whilst a large proportion of them die 
off during the winter and spring from the 
same cause. On comparing Mr. Hallett’s 
crops with some of those in the neighborhood, 
the difference in this respect was most strik- 
ing. One of the latter was a good crop ; and 
there were probably as many ears on it as on 
Mr. Hallett’s ; it was the length of the ear 
and the absence of the under-corn that made 
the difference in the produce. From what 
we observed, it may be considered that the 





week proceeded, in the first instance, to in- 
spect the specimens of wheat under experi- 
ment in Mr. Hallett’s garden. Here were 
types of all kinds of that grain, from Aus- 
tralia, Eastern Siberia, Western Russia, Tal- 
avera; red and white rough chaff, April 
Wheat, nursery wheat, ete. All these kinds 
were planted on the principle we have de- 


number of grains in the ears range from 
about sixty-five to eighty, the ear itself meas- 
| uring from six and a half to seven anda half 
jinches in length. There was also this re- 
|markable difference, that whereas his neigh- 
bor’s wheat, which was a full crop, was laid 
‘by the wind and rain that occurred a fort- 
| night since, the straw of Mr. Hallett’s wheat 


this grain was planted on the same principle © 
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was 80 strong that nono of it was laid, but it 
stood up as strong asever. This is no trifling 
advantage ; for, although, from the near ma- 
turity of the wheat, its being laid will not 
injure the quality of the grain, yet in another 
season, if occurring in an earlier stage of the 
growth of the wheat, it may nearly destroy 
the crop. 

With regard to the actual produce of this 
pedigree wheat crop for last year (1862), Mr. 
Hallett states that, keeping far within the 
mark, the maximum produce was six, and the 
minimum four and a half quarters per acre. 
With respect to its quality, Mr. Hallett men- 
tioned three instances which were brought to 
his notice, since last harvest, of the successful 
employment of his wheat for seed. The first 
was that of Sir Thomas Leonard, who sowed 
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three acres of the pedigree wheat and reaped 
nine quarters per acre, or twenty-seven quar- 
ters in all; and he sold it at forty-four shil- 
lings per quarter. The second was the case 
of Captain Quinton, of the county Waterford, 
in Ireland, the originator or cultivator of the 
‘¢ giant wheat,’’ who purchased some of this 
pedigree wheat, which produced seven quar- 
ters per acre and weighed sixty-four pounds 
per bushel. The third case was that of a 
farmer in Yorkshire, whose produce from the 
Brighton pedigree-wheat was nearly the same 
in quantity as well as in weight as that of 
Captain Quinton. These three cases, in such 
widely different parts of the country, together 
with the success of his own crop last Beason, 
are considered by Mr. Hallett sufficient to 





prove the value of the pedigree wheat. 





A scueme for * International Schools,’’ pro- 
ge some time ago by a French manufacturer, 

. Barbier, and warmly taken up by some men 
of influence in this country, among whom are 
Mr. Cobden, Mr. Panizzi, Mr. Thomas Bazley, 
and Professor Ansted, is now, it appears, on the 
way to be carried out practically. The proposal 
is, that there shall be four establishments,—one in 
England, one in France, one in Germany, and one 
in Italy ; and that the pupils commencing their 
education in one of these establishments, shall, 
year by year, be transferred to one of the others, 
so as to have circulated through all the four in 
four years. As the entire curriculum is to con- 
sist of eight years, the round would be twice gone 
through by each pupil; and each would thus 
have spent two years in each of the four coun- 
tries. The programme of studies at each of the 
schools would be the same, and would be ‘the 
most perfect that can be devised’? for thorough 
instruction, whether for commercial or profes- 
sional life ; but the belief is, that by residing, 
during their education, in the different countries, 
the pupils could be put in possession of the four 
languages more effectively than by any other 
plan, and would also be trained in what may be 
called sound international sentiments. It is in- 
tended that the schools shall be entirely inde- 
pendent of the governments of the respective 
countries, and that they shall be set on foot by 
funds collected among those who approve of the 
scheme.— Reader. 


Tur excavations at Bordeaux have yielded con- 
siderable results lately. Opposite the new palace 
of the archbishop the ground has, on being un- 
covered to a certain depth, shown not only the 


geological state of the soil, but also two distinct 
ranges of ruins, one above the other, both of the 
Gallo-Roman time, and both belonging to cities 
destroyed by fire. Among the ruins have been 
found—1. A fragment of pottery, with a trade. 
mark new to Bordeaux Archsxolory—viz.: 7 
Manli. fort. ; 2. A considerable quantity of 
stucco-fragments, covered with fresco-paintings, 
with colors of great variety and astonishing fresh- 
ness ; 8. Wall-pans, one of which is still covered 
with its colored stucco at the inside ; 4. Fragments 
of floor formed of mortar ; 5. Fragments of col- 
umns still standing, formed of strata consistin: 
of four square bricks, the outer angle of whi 
had been rounded off; further, various fragments 
of pottery, vessels of iron, bronze, etc. 


Excavations recently undertaken at Besan- 
con, have laid bare the ancient Roman principal 
street ; and a great many fragments of columns 
of polished granite and white and many-colored 
marble have been brought to light.. he most 
interesting found, however, consists in two an- 
tique torsos in white marble, belonging to the 
best period. Though both sadly mutilated, they 
still are of exquisite beauty. ‘I'he first represents 
part of the body ofa very young man, completely 
nude. The other torso is wrapped in a skin, 
fastened to the right shoulder. ‘I'he excavations 
are to be continued along the ancient Camp of 
the Capitol to the Forum. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Debats, writing from 
Naples on the 21st inst., says: ‘A Protestant 





journal has just appeared ; it is called The Con- 
science,”? 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
BOLINGBROKE AS A STATESMAN.* 


Ir is much to be regretted, that in the gal- 
lery of political portraits bequeathed to us by 
the late Lord Macaulay, we should seek in 
vain for the figures of Bolingbroke and Burke. 
It was, of course, impossible to write as much 
as Lord Macaulay wrote upon the politics of 
the eighteenth century, without any reference 
whatever to two of its most famousmen. Of 
Burke, indeed, we may say that we can tell 
with considerable exactness what his lord- 
ship's estimate would have been ; but we can 
only conjecture very vaguely in what hues he 
would have painted Bolingbroke. He called 
him a brilliant knave; but he upheld the 
Treaty of Utrecht. These are almost the only 
two decisive expressions of opinion on the 
character ang career of St. John which his 
lordship has recorded ; yet a finer subject for 
his pencil is scarcely to he found in the whole 
range of English history. We are not, in- 
deed, s0 weak as to imagine that he would 
have given usa faithful likeness; but he 
could hardly have failed to produce a splen- 
did and imposing picture. It would, doubt- 
less, have exhibited his usual defects and in- 
firmities ; but it would probably have dispelled 
a good many vulgar errors which have clus- 
tered round the name of Bolingbroke. His 
Whig prepossessions would never have allowed 
him to be impartial; but his strong common 
sense would have saved him from becoming 
sentimental. If St. John was not a patriot 
such as Russell, Lord Macaulay would equally 
have seen that he was not a traitor such as 
Bahington. 

There is much in the conduct of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke which, if not exactly inexcusable, 
is at all events, highly undesirable. But his 
history, up to the present time, has been 
wriiten by his enemies : his own explanations 
of particular parts of his policy have been 
slurred over: designs have been imputed to 
him as ciiminal, without due consideration 
of the national feeling at the time; and but 
little allowance bas been made for the uncer- 
tainty and novelty in which, during the first 
half of the eighteenth century, constitutional 
government was enveloped. None of his crit- 
ics or biographers have sufficiently weighed 

* The Life of Henry St. John, Viscount Boling- 


broke, Secretory of State in the Reign of Queen Anne. 
By Thomas Mackuight. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 


_ these circumstances; neither Mr. Cooke nor 
Mr. Macknight, nor Lord Brougham, nor 
Mr. Croker. Nor could it be expected thata 
foreigner should supply omissions which have 
been perpetuated by English writers. In his 
excellent and interesting essay upon Boling- 
broke and his times, M. Remusat of whom 
Mr. Macknight seems not so much as to have 
heard, adopts literally and unsuspectingly 
the conventional estimate of his character. 
A little reflection, however, may end in per- 
suading us that Lord Bolingbroke was not 
quite so bad as he has seemed; and that, 
though it was perhaps fortunate for England 
that she had a George the Second instead of a 
patriot king, much may be forgiven to a 
writer in the middle of that prince’s reign 

| who was unable to discern this truth. 

| In describing Lord Bolingbroke’s descent, 

'Mr. Macknizht informs us that the French 

/nobility were accustomed to smile among 

| themselves at his claim to illustrious lineage. 

| If so, it is probable that very many of them 
| smiled at a much better-born man than them- 
lselves. But Mr. Macknight seems to know 
little or nothing of the matter. Both on the 
mother’s and the father’s side Bolingbroke’s 
| pedigree was brilliant. On the one, he was 
descended from the great family of D’Eu, or 

}or Dewias which held immense domains in 

| Normandy before the Conquest, while, ere it 
united with the St. Johns, the stream had 

‘been enriched by intermarriage with the 
Grandisons and Beauchamps. Ilis paternal 

ancestry united in itself the blood of the an- 

cient and powerful baronial families of De 

Port and St. John, the head of which at the 

period of the Norman invasion held a high 

command in William’s army. The later al- 
liances of the family had constantly brought 
fresh accessions of noble blood into its veins ; 

80 that, whatever esteem we may place upon 

a splendid ancestry, it is impossivle to deny 

that Bolingbroke was entitled to it all. 

Henry St. John was born in the Manor 

House of Battersea, in the month of October, 

and, according to the best evidence, in the 

year 1678. During his early boyhood he 
seems to have been educated with some strict- 
ness. [is grandmother was the daughter of 

Oliver St. John, the friend and Chief Justice 

of Cromwell ; and doubtless the household at 

Battersea may have been conducted on prin- 
ciples somewhat at variance with the fashion- 

| able tone of the period. However, as the 
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prejudices of his family did not prevent him 
from being sent to Eton and to Christchurch, 
we may fairly presume that he was not very 
tightly curbed at home, and that the worst 
of his reminiscences was that of Dr. Man- 
ton’s commentary on the 119th Psalm, 
‘‘which comprised a sermon upon every 
verse.”’ 

On leaving college, St. John plunged at 
once into all the pleasures of that graceless 
generation. His verses to an orange girl, 
whom he could not persuade to be faithful to 
him, are still preserved ; and he delighted to 
be seen in the park alongside of Miss Gumly, 
the fashionable frail one of the day. To the 
same period we are to refer his intimacy with 
Dryden, and that celebrated interview in 
which, at the poet’s request, he sat out old 
Jacob Tonson, who had come to bully him for 
copy. He was therefore, the reader will ob- 
serve, even at this early age a man of litera- 
ture as wellas a man of pleasure. Sometime 
in the year 1700 he married the daughter 
of Sir Henry Winchecombe, a rich country 
gentleman of Berkshire, whose property was 
afterwards of great service to him. In Jan- 
uary of the same year he had been elected 
member for Wotton Bassett; and, being lit- 
tle more than twenty-one years of age, joined 
of course the party of his Wiltshire friends, 
in other words the ‘* country party.”’ That 
he was led into a policy by them of which his 
later judgment disapproved, he allows with 
perfect candor. He voted against the Parti- 
tion Treaty, which he afterwards in his writ- 
ings vindicated as the only possible resource 
left to Europe after the failure of the League 
of Augsburg. He supported, a few years 
later, the bill against Occasional Conformity ; 
though, as he voted against it in the follow- 
ing session, a fact which Mr. Macknight has 
omitted to record, he cannot be supposed to 
have heen very zealous in the cause. In 1711, 
indeed, when the bill was revived in a less 
stringent form by so moderate a man as Lord 
Nottingham, he again voted in its favor. But 
he finally expressed his opinion upon all meas- 
ures of this nature as follows: ‘‘ Far from 
desiring to impose any new hardships upon 
them (Dissenters), even those who have been 
reputed their enemies, and who have acted as 
such on several occasions, acknowledge their 
error. Experience hath removed prejudice. 
They see that indulgence hath done what se- 
verity never could.” 
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It was during these earlier years of his par- 
liamentary career that St. John formed that 
intimate acquaintance with another well- 
known English statesman, which exercised 
so great an influence on his fortunes, and to 
which he afterwards referred his own down- 
fall. This was Robert Harley, afterwards 
Earl of Oxford, the descendant of a knightly 
family which had been long settled in Rad- 
norshire, Glamorganshire, and Herefordshire. 
He was educated at a private school, after- 
wards at Jesus College, Oxford, and then en- 
tered at Lincoln’s Inn. He practised at the 
bar for some time, and what caused him to 
exchange his profession for politics we are 
not informed ; but in the latter part of Wil- 
liams’s reign he was returned to Parliament 
for his native town of Radnor; and in the 
last Parliament of that sovexeign he was 
elected speaker. His connections, as -indeed 
did some of Bolingbroke’s delonged to the 
Whig and Nonconformist interest ; and his 
private life was always modelled according to 
the strictest sect. But he early began to at- 
tach himself to the Tory side, and among the 
young men who adopted him as a kind of 
leader was the new member for Wotton Bas- 
sett. They soon became fast friends; and, 
as the Tory interest gradually prevailed in 
the House of Commons, both together took 
office under Godolphin. This was in the 
year 1704; and for the three following years 
Harley was Secretary of State, and St. John 
Secretary of War. It was during this pe- 
riod, the reader must remember, tliat Marl- 
borough gained his earliest victories ; and it 
is not denied that a part of his success was 
due to St. John’s excellent administration 
of the war department. But neither [arley, 
it seems, nor his lieutenant were contented 
to remain forever under the authority of 
Godolphin. They aspired to form a party of 
their own; and St. Johr at least, who had 
entered Parliament as a Tory, could not have 
been satisfied witha position which connected 
him so closely with the Whigs. Harley then 
commenced, through the medium of Mrs. 
Masham, the queen’s new favorite, to ingra- 
tiate himself at court, and to form an interest 
there, unknown to and independent of his 
colleagues. The favor of the court at that 
time would at once give any man a great 
number of votes in Parliament; and such, 
indeed, was the recognized path to power 
among the statesmen of the day. ‘This 











scheme, however, was detected by Marlbor- 
ough and Godolphin, who forced the queen 
to dismiss Harley from his post. St. John 
thought proper to retire in company with his 
friend, though whether or no he was privy 
to his intrigues remains a very doubtful ques- 
tion. He always maintained that this step 
was taken on wholly independent grounds ; 
and to the explanation of his conduct which 
he always gave, when taxed with ingratitude 
towards Godolphin and Marlborough, we 
shall presently advert. 

With Bolingbroke’s resignation in 1707 
we complete what may be termed the intro- 
ductory chapter of his life. When he again 
reappears upon the scene of politics, it will 
be as inaugurating the first of the three great 
epochs into which his career may be divided. 
These are his administration of the Foreign 
Office from 1710 to 1714, his engagement at 
the court of St. Germains, and his opposi- 
tion at home to the government of Sir Robert 
Walpole. During the three years which fol- 
lowed his resignation, he resided chiefly at 
a place belonging to his wife’s father at Buck- 
lersbury, in Berkshire; and here he seems 
to have divided his time pretty evenly be- 
tween reading and fox-hunting. It was now, 
We may suppose, that he made up for the 
idleness of his school and college days, and 
acquired that intimate acquaintance with the 
history and literature of Rome which is visi- 
ble in all his works. He himself always 
spoke of this period as the happiest of his 
life; and he affected, even at that early age, 
the airs of the philosopher in retirement. 
There was a good deal of nonsense in all 
this, without any doubt. St. John was no 
philosopher ; but it showed this: that he 
had a real admiration for the character, and 
could appreciate the dignity of a life of lit- 
erary leisure. It is not to be supposed that 
he had not all the time his eye fixed upon 
St. James’s, or that he was not watching 
with eager curiosity that gradual reaction 
of public feeling, on which he and his friends 
eventually rode back to power. He was in 
constant correspondence with Harley, who 
remained in London, and was kept well ap- 
prised of every fresh step gained by Mrs. 
Masham, in her rivalry with the Duchess of 
Marlborough. It is not to be believed how- 
ever much the nation might be excited with 
the duke’s victories, that its common sense 
was entirely blinded by their brilliancy ; and 
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St. John must have seen with satisfaction 
that, after the dispersion of the Conference 
of Gertruydenberg in the winter of 1709-10, 
there was a fast-rising feeling in the country 
adverse to the conduct of the war. The 
growth of this sentiment emboldened the 
court party. Lord Sunderland, Marlbor- 
ough’s son-in-law, who had succeeded Har- 
ley, was dismissed from his post in June, 
and succeeded by the Tory Lord Dartmouth. 
In August he was followed by Godolphin, 
and the Treasury was put into commission, 
subject to the authority of Harley, now cre- 
ated Chancellor of the Exchequer. Finally, 
on the 19th of September the change of 
ministry was completed by the discharge of 
Lord Somers and the remainder of the Whig 
officials, and the appointment of Tories in 
their room. Among these, St. John was re- 
called to office as Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

The Duke of Marlborough did not resign 
his command; nor does there seem to have 
been any intention of depriving him of it 
during the first months of the new adminis- 
tration. Between the duke and Bolingbroke, 
however, there could be but little cordiality. 
The duke resented warmly the disgrace of 
his beloved duchess ; and Bolingbroke shared 
the public indignation at the cupidity and 
nepotism of the duke. It was whispered, 
moreover, that Marlborough, incensed at the 
loss of influence he had sustained by the 
change of ministry, had actually tampered 
with the army, which declared it would sup- 
port the general. He seemed to have se- 
cured to himself a position which, in the 
then situation of affairs, was too great for a 
subject to possess. A hundred and fifty 
years ago a victorious general at the head of 
a powerful army filled with his own crea- 
tures, might really have been the object of 
an alarm not entirely visionary. But, after 
all, the continuation of the war was the real 
rock on which they split. What chance of 
accommodation was there between the gen- 
eral who was bent on going on with it, and 
the minister who was determined to arrest 
it? There is no necessity to blacken the 
character of Marlborough in order to excuse 
Bolingbroke, or to blacken Bolingbroke in 
order to excuse Marlborough. But the duke 
was no exalted patriot. He knew well 
enough that the war was a good thing for 
him, and he wished hostilities to last. He 
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know the Tories did not wish this; and, 
therefore, he still clung to the Whigs. Bo- 
lingbroke desired peace; and if the duke 
would not help him to secure it, the duke 
must go. He strove anxiously to persuade 
him. He could not, he said, listen with 
common patience to Marlborough when he 
talked of his “old friends the Whigs.’ 
The Tories were his old friends; they had 
supported him in the reign of the late king, 
and in the beginning of the present reign. 
‘‘Let him,” said he, ‘‘ disengage himself 
from the Whigs, and pat a stop to the fury 
of his wife, and all will go well.”’” But 
Marlborough liked the war too well to do 
the one, and feared his wife too much to do 
the other. He expected the new mmistry 
to be a short-lived one ; and staked his game 
upon the Whigs. He lost: and when the 
penalty was exacted, in the abstract he had 
no right to complain. Whether Bolingbroke 
illtreated the duke, or the duke abused the 
opportunities of his great position, will de- 
pend toa great extent on the policy or im- 
policy of the war. If this had now become 
unnecessary, Bolingbroke was clearly justified 
in superseding a general whose presence with 
the allied forces was an insuperable obstacle 
to peace. 

The general election took place in Octo- 
ber, 1710, and the Whigs were everywhere 
defeated. Bolingbroke himself was returned 
for Berkshire; and wrote in the highest spir- 
its to his various correspondents abroad of 
the strength of the Tory party in the House. 
It is clear from many expressions in these let- 
ters, as well as from the decided character of 
his policy, that he now felt himself secure. 
Mr. Macknight complains that this ministry 
‘¢ was established on no solid foundations.” 
If he had said that it was established on’ a 
narrow foundation, he would have been 
nearer the truth. There seem to have been 
three sources of the success of the Tory 
party at the elections. One was the general 
idea that by dismissing the Whig ministry, 
the queen had vindicated her prerogative ; a 
sentiment which more than once during the 
eighteenth century proved of great advantage 
to the crown. Another was weariness of the 
war expenditure, and a growing feeling that 
men, who, like Lord Somers, could give no 
reason for the continuation of the war, ex- 
eept that ‘‘ he had been bred up in a hatred 
of France,’”’ were unfit to be intrusted with 
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its management. The last and most impor- 
tant was the strong Church feeling which the 
impeachment of Sacheverel had evoked. The 
two first of these elements of strength might 
of course pass away in time. But the last 
would probably have survived for very many 
years longer. The rural clergy and gentry 
bore stamped upon their brain the one idea 
that the Whigs were hostile to the Church’ 
Toleration was a word of ill omen to them‘ 
Was it not by holding out the bait of tolera- 
tion that James the Second had hoped to 
bring in Popery? These were not days they 
thought in which the utmost vigilance could 
be dispensed with. A strong Tory party in 
the House of Commons was, they said, abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent the Whig free- 
thinkers from breaking down at one blow all 
the barriers of the Church. On this deeply- 
rooted popular feeling Bolingbroke might 
have stood securely. Whether he would 
have stood creditably is perhaps a more de- 
bateable question. 

He was told, he says, in 1715, when the 
question of the chevalier’s conforming to the 
Church of England was mooted, that ‘ he 
was not thought the properest person to 
speak about religion.”” And the same kind 
of taunt has frequently been levelled at him 
since. Here, it is said, was a pretty cham- 
pion of the Church. Here was a pattern of 
orthodoxy, who rushed from his mistress and 
his bottle to the rescue of the Catholic faith. 
Some sneers of this nature are to be found in 
Mr. Macknight’s pages, but though plausible 
enough, we cannot on the whole really con- 
sider them well founded. In the reign of 
Queen Anne this question of toleration was 
one of the questions of the day. Every states- 
man was obliged to take a side. It was quite 
impossible to ignore it. And what was there 
worse in Bolingbroke defending the Anglican 
theory of the Church than in Wharton or 
Walpole zealously defending the Protestant? 
At all events it is a poor compliment to the 
Low Church party to contend that it is less 
incongruous for them than for their rivals to 
be supported by men of vicious lives. There 
is also another consideration to be taken into 
account before we close this page of our ledger. 
A man may lead a loose life without dishe- 
lieving the essential doctrines of the Church. 
This kind of inconsistency, moreover, was far 
commoner in the last century than it is at 
present. Nor is there any reason to suppose 
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that Bolingbroke, at the age of thirty, had 
begun to think about the matter. He prob- 
ably accepted the established religion of the 
country as other men of the world did, post- 
poning the task of reconciling his faith and 
his practice to a more convenient season. 
Such a character as St. John’s is not to be 
commended: by the more sensitive morality 
of the present age it would not be endured ; 
but in the reign of Queen Anne no special 
opprobrium belonged to it. Finally, we must 
remember that statesmen of all ages in em- 
bracing a political creed, must take it as a 
whole. They cannot pick and choose. If 
Bolingbroke felt impelled to support Tory 
principles in the State, he had no option but 
to support them in the Church also. 

Into Bolingbroke’s private life during the 
next four triumphant years, most suggestive 
glimpses are afforded us in Swift’s “* Journal 
to Stella.”” Swift was introduced to him in 
the month of November, 1711, and immedi- 
ately became a member of the Brothers’ Club, 
intended to be a smaller and more exclusive 
political gathering than the other clubs of the 
day, and also a trifle less convivial. The 
members at this time, besides Swift and Bo- 
lingbroke, were, the Premier, the Duke of 
Ormond, Arbuthnot, Prior, Freind, and 
Wyndham. They used to dine at the ‘ Star 
and Garter,” in Pall Mall, where a good deal 
of the literary work of the party was proba- 
bly concocted. In this year the secretary 
had started the Examiner, of which the ear- 
lier numbers were written exclusively by the 
Brothers. In one of these papers may be 
seen the maiden effort of Lord Bolingbroke as 
a political writer, in the shape of a letter to 
the editor, against the character and conduct 
of Marlborough. The picce has been extolled 
by good judges, but will not bear comparison 
with the later productions of his pen; nor, 
however much we may admire a policy of 
‘*‘thorough,”’ can we fail to regret that a 
statesman in Bolingbroke’s position should 
have sunk the minister in the journalist. 
The thing was not quite so bad in that age 
as it would be in ourown. But Bolingbroke 
would have exhibited more true dignity of 
character had he left this kind of work to its 
proper professors, the able literary coadjutors 
by whom he was surrounded. A transaction, 
recorded by Swift, which took place at one 
of the meetings of this club, is still more dis- 
creditable to all the parties concerned in it. 








Some nameless poet of the day had written a 
lampoon on Marlborough. The circumstance 
being mentioned in the company, an im- 
promptu subscription was got up for him, to 
which the majority of the members subscribed 
two guineas apigce, while Swift, Arbuthnot, 
and Freind, gave one. As stories like these 
come before us—and St. John never kept a 
secret—it is easy to see why the Whig party 
should have hated Lord Bolingbroke with a 
peculiar and enduring hatred. He gave no 
quarter: and when his own turn came, it is 
clear that he expected none. In the mean- 
time, he revelled in the enjoyment of an 
amount of power, popularity, and social 
pleasure, such as few English ministers haye 
combined either before or since. In his thirty- 
third year, he was playing the foremost part 
in one of the greatest public transactions of 
which Europe has ever been the stage. He 
was the favorite of the people, and he gradu- 
ally grew in favor with the queen. He was 
the first orator in Parliament; and in his 
hours of social relaxation, he had a circle of 
friends to fall back upon unrivalled for gen- 
ius and accomplishments. The ease with 
which he satisfied the demands of so various 
a life astonished even Swift. At the Foreign 
Office he allowed the clerks no rest. He 
would sit at his own table from ten in the 
morning till eight at night. He learned the 
Spanish language in two months, on purpose 
to conduct the negotiations. Yet he found 
time also to enjoy a great deal of society, and 
to drink champagne and burgundy till all his 
compotators vanished. But this was not all. 
Not only did he work as hard as Mr. Pitt, 
and drink considerably harder; he had an+ 
other weakness to indulge, from which that 
minister was free. If he saw a pretty woman 
in the street or in the park, no fear of public 
censure could refrain him from openly pursu- 
ing her. Yet all this time his wife continued 
to live with him, and to requite his infidelities 
by unswerving solicitude and affection. When 
his excesses made him ill, she nursed him ten- 
derly, And when he recovered he flew into 
the arms of prostitutes. But illness was a 
rare event with him. His constitution defied 
almost all trials ; and seems to have been an 
hereditary gift. It is a common saying even 
now among the Wiltshire neighbors of hid 
family, that there never was a St. John yet 
who had a good heart or a bad stomach. In 
the country he was a great sportsman, and 
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peculiarly attached to dogs. He took an un- 
feigned interest in agriculture; and might be 
seen of a morning strolling about the fields, 
and chatting pleasantly on corn, grass, and 
cattle, with the Berkshire farmers, whom he 
would not unfrequently entertain at his own 
house afterwards, and regale with anecdotes 
of town, through a great cloud of tobacco 
smoke. Ie was devoted also to the more re- 
fined pleasures of gardening; and displayed 
as much anxiety about the transport of some 
bay-trees from Holland, as he did about the 
terms of peace. 

We might linger over various details of 
this nature; but it is now high time that 
we began to examine more particularly the 
circumstances of this famous treaty, by which, 
after all, the character of St. John, both for 
statesmanship and honesty, must stand or 
fall. The questions which spring out of it 
appear to be three in number. First, was 
Bolingbroke’s conception of the war, and 
consequently his conclusion of the peace, 
right or wrong? Secondly, did he carry out 
his resolution by warrantable or unwarrant- 
able means? Thirdly, had he any other ends 
to serve by making peace with France than 
those which appeared upon the surface ? 

Of the mere abstract expediency of the 
Treaty of Utrecht we do not imagine that 
many doubters yet remain. Still there are 
some, little howsoever as their authority may 
weigh with us. Impartia] readers we hope 
to convince on this point by a comparatively 
brief retrospect of the circumstances of the 
case. The general object of the famous Par- 
tition Treaties must be known, we suppose, 
to every one who is sufficiently interested in 
the subject to care about reading this essay. 
It was simply to prevent the vast dominions 
of the Spanish crown from devolving, at the 
death of Charles the Second, upon either of 
the other two great powers of the Continent ; 
that is either France or Austria. To this 
end the arrangement, which was finally de- 
termined on in the month of March, 1700, 
was that the Dauphin should receive the 
greater part of the Italian possessions of the 
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a march upon the emperor by procuring 
another will from the late king, bequeathing 
the whole of his dominions to the Duke of 
Anjou. It was true enough that Louis him- 
self had renounced any claim by descent to 
the Spanish crown when he married the elder 
daughter of Philip the Fourth. But it was 
contended by Bolingbroke that the will of 
Charles the Second had now placed France 
and Austria on an equal footing, and cancelled 
all preceding obligations. If Austria could 
point to the French renunciations, France in 
turn could point toa later will in her own 
favor, which as far as Spain herself was con- 
cerned, renounced those renunciations. -And 
if she appealed to public policy there stood 
the Partition Treaty, which debarred her 
just as much as France from succession to the 
entire empire. England and Holland, from 
the very first,-had no intention of supporting 
either. They had striven to defeat Austria, 
even while her right was still in force. Were 
they now going to war in support of the very 
same pretensions when that right was super- 
seded? The notion is preposterous. They 
would prevent France from profiting by the 
will of Charles to swallow up the whole 
Spanish monarchy, but not that Austria 
might take advantage of the will of Philip 
to do exactly the same thing. On the con- 
trary, the Duke of Anjou had been acknowl- 
edged by William the Third as King of Spain, 
and the articles of the Grand Alliance, in 
1701, only undertook— 


‘First. To provide an equitable and rea- 
sonable satisfaction to his imperial majesty 
for his pretension to the Spanish Succession ; 
and, secondly, sufficient security to the King 
of England and the States General for their 
dominions, and for the navigation and com- 
merce of their subjects; thirdly, to prevent 
the union of the crowns of France and Spain, 
and the possession of the Indies by the for- 
mer.” 


On this understanding the war began. It 
is very clearly put by Bolingbroke that Louis 
much over-estimated his own power when he 
| thought it equal to the preservation of the 








Spanish crown, and the Archduke Charles of | whole bequest he had received. And the 


Austria, Spain, and the Indies. The Emperor 
of Austria refused to agree to this arrange- 
ment because, by the will of Philip the Fourth, 
he was heir to the whole monarchy. So mat- 
ters stood when, at the death of Charles the 
Second, it was found that France had stolen 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. 1074 





| consequence of this was, that, as early as 
1706, seeing his mistake, he sued the allies © 
for peace, and was ready to have made peace 

in conformity with the above articles. But 
_ now, in turn, the allies fell into exactly the 
| same mistake as had misled Louis. As he 
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had thought himeelf strong enough to keep 
his grasp of the whole Spanish monarchy, 80 
now did they, elated by their extraordinary 
successes, believe themselves strong enough 
to conquer it. Such a design had formed no 
part of the original compact, which had been 
to dismember, not to conquer, this great 
kingdom. It proved to be as impracticable 
as Louis’s own design had been. It had be- 
come doubly impolitic, since the death of the 
Emperor Leopold, in 1705, had left the Arch- 
duke Charles, the Austrian candidate, heir 
presumptive to the empire. Yet for some 
reason or other, best known to themselves, 
Godolphin and Marlborough fell in with this 
new scheme, which was not merely a depart- 
ure from, but a contradiction of, the princi- 
ples of the Grand Alliance ; and joined with 
the States General in demanding of Louis the 
Fourteenth the surrender of the whole Span- 
ish monarchy to the House of Austria. This 
is the ‘* change of policy ’’ which Bolingbroke 
so frequently refers to in his writings, and by 
which, as we have already seen, he justified 
his own change of conduct towards Godolphin 
and the duke. To cutalong story short, the 
mistake was repeated by the allies in 1709, 
and again in 1710, at the Conference of Ger- 
truydenberg, when Louis went even still fur- 
ther in his offers of concession.and compen- 
sation, stopping short, in fact, at nothing 
except the stipulation that he himself should 
take part in the expulsion of his grandson 
from Spain. 

The reader is now qualified to understand 
Bolingbroke’s views in the autumn of 1711, 
when the Examiner had first been set afoot. 
Wemay sum them up briefly as follows: His 
primary position was that we had a right to 
retire from the contest when its original ob- 
ject was attained, provided that we could do 
80 without betraying our allies. The origi- 
nal object of the war, he argues, was not to 
prevent a union between Spain and France 
any more than between Spain and any other 
first-class power ; and a prince who stood as 
near to the Austrian succession as Philip 
stood to the French would have been an 
equally ineligible candidate for the vacant 
throne. But the Archduke Charles, who, in 
1702, was not in the direct line of succession 
at all, had, in 1705, become heir apparent, 
and, in 1711, actual emperor, while Philip 
of Anjou remained exactly where he was. 
Where was the wisdom, then, of protracting 





the war to exclude Philip when the result 
would be to crown Charles? Why effect a 
present junction between Spain and Austria 
to prevent only a contingent junction between 
Spain and France? Was not such a policy 
as this, so far from pursuing the original ob- 
ject of the war, to promote that very consum- 
mation which the war was undertaken to 
avert? Adding to these arguments the secur- 
ities which Louis was willing to give against 
the union of the two monarchies, Boling- 
broke conceived that the case for peace was 
unanswerable. 

The only plea that has been put forward by 
the other side is this, that now we had an 
excellent opportunity of “‘ humbling the power 
of France.’’ This is a phrase that has been 
repeated ad nauseam by the enemies of the 
Treaty of Utrecht. But to say nothing of 
the fact that such was not the object of the 
war, a sufficient answer to it is that France 
was already humbled. She was so reduced 
and exhausted by the desperate cxertions 
which she had made for ten years, that for 
the remainder of its existence the French 
monarchy was no more formidable to Europe. 
Any farther prosecution of the war, then, for 
such an object as this must have had for its 
sole motive the gratification of Austrian ani- 
mosity, hoarded up for more than fifty years, 
and not the promotion of the general inter- 
ests of Europe. 

It has also been objected to the Treaty, that 
Bolingbroke in 1713 made worse terms than 
were offered in 1710. The answer is a simple 
one: in 1710 the war in Spain itself could 
not be said to be decided. The Austrian 
cause indeed was daily losing ground ; but it 
still maintained some kind of footing there. 
But in 1713 the Spanish people had so un- 
mistakably declared for Philip that, except in 
one province only, the war had dwindled toa 
farce. Louis, therefore, was relieved from 
one element of pressure ; Sapin was no longer 
a lever in the hands of the allies. But as, in 
spite of this difference, all the objects of the 
Grand Alliance were attained by the Treaty 
of Utrecht ; and as the other conditions not 
insisted on by England had been framed 
rather with a view to mortify Louis than to 
serve the general cause, we cannot say, we 
think, that anything was really lost. Even 
had it been de’irable to conquer the Spanish 
monarchy, this result, as Lord Macaulay 
points out, would probably have been as re- 
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mote as ever, if the allics had marched victo- 
rious into Paris. As it was not desirable, 
there is no need to discuss the subject. 

It is, therefore, we hold, undeniable that 
the Peace of Utrecht, viewed merely as an 
end in itself, was thoroughly wise and states- 
manlike. The means by which it was se- 
cured, on the part of England, are less capa- 
ble of absolute vindication. By one article 
of the Grand Alliance the allies were bound 
not to make peace separately. The question, 
then, is whether anything had occurred to ab- 
solve Queen Anne’s government from the 
observance of this condition. Bolingbroke 
defended the violation of it by two distinct 
lines of argument. The first we have al- 
ready seen: the allies had not adhered to 
the original object of the war: and engage- 
ments entered into upon one understanding 
did not of necessity remain in force upon 
another. But the answer to this is, that 
England, having plunged into this new en- 
terprise, in company with the rest of the 
confederacy, andas willingly as any of them, 
had forfeited her right to appeal to the origi- 
nal contract in justification of her own se- 
cession ; and that Bolingbroke himself, in 
1710, instructed his correspondent at Am- 
sterdam ‘‘ to assure everybody that credit will 
be supported, the war prosecuted, the con- 
federacy improved, and the principle on 
which we engaged pursued as far as possi- 
ble.’? Had England, in 1706, continued the 
war under protest, or had Bolingbroke even, 
on his accession to office, given the allies to 
understand exactly what they had to expect, 
the case would have been different. The 
death of the Emperor Joseph, in 1711, 
doubtless gave Bolingbroke, to some extent, 
new ground ; yet, having once engaged heart- 
ily in a war, of which the avowed object, how- 
ever foolish, was the conquest of the whole 
Spanish monarchy, this circumstance by itself 
could not absolve him from his obligations. 
The second line of argument is more cogent, 
though, we fear, we cannot hold it quite con- 
clusive. It is, in fact, the argument of tu 
quoque ; and as much validity as this argu- 
ment ever does possess it possesses in the 
presentinstance. Ifthe queen had instructed 
the Duke of Ormond not to hazard a battle in 
1712, when a conference was already opened 
for discussing the terms of peace, the Dutch 
had forbidden the Duke of Marlborough to 
fight a battle in 1703, and again in 1705, 





when the war was. at the hottest, and a vic- 
tory of the utmost consequence. If the Eng- 
lish Government had treated secretly with 
Louis, the Dutch and Austrians had intrigued 
secretly against England, In short, if Eng- 
land was accused of selfishly consulting her 
own interests, and of exposing her allies to 
ruin by withdrawing her troops from the 
scene of action, Bolingbroke could point to 
a half-a-dozen instances in which both Hol- 
land and Austria had acted still more self- 
ishly, and with still less regard for the in- 
rests of England or each other. The Dutch, 
by a secret treaty with Austria, which was 
discovered in 1712, had been permitted to 
draw an immense revenue from French and 
Spanish Flanders, in the shape of customs 
and other taxes. They fell greatly short of 
their stipulated contributions to the common 
fund, while the queen had exceeded hers by 
twenty millions of money; and they could 
not be induced to undertake any expedition 
against the Spanish possessions in America, 
whence a large supply of silver annually 
found its way to theenemy. The Austrians, 
on their part, had made a treaty with France, 
not certainly with the queen’s assent, by 
which, in 1707, the French troops evacuated 
Lombardy, and immediately became availa- 
ble for the reinforcement of the Duke of 
Berwick in Spain, where they shortly after- 
wards helped to destroy the British army at 
Almanza. In the same year they had spoiled 
what Bolingbroke considered the greatest en- 
terprise of the war, by the recall of twelve 
thousand men at the most critical moment, 
from before Toulon, the capture of which 
would have destroyed the naval power of 
France. Besides these proofs @ loyalty and 
devotion, Austria, later in the war, at all 
events, never had a third of the men under 
arms which it was her duty to maintain; 
and actually, after the death of Joseph, the 
Emperor Charles retired to his hereditary 
dominions, and left the allies to conquer a 
kingdom for him. Bolingbroke alleges also 
that both at the Treaty of Munster in 1648, 
and at Nimeguen in 1678, the Dutch them- 
selves had set the example of deserting their 
allies, and that, consequently, they had no 
reason to complain when England deserted 
them. 

Both the strength and the weakness of this 
reasoning is very apparent. The conduct‘of 
the Dutch and Austrians may palliate, but 
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cannot justify, the course which Bolingbroke 
pursued. A policy of retaliation may be ex- 
cusable, but it is unworthy of a great coun- 
try. But even if the separation from our 
allies was allowable—and the case is cer- 
tainly a strong one—where was the necessity 
for deceiving them? It is impossible, we 
think, to doubt that, while Bolingbroke was 
writing letters to Mr. Drummond, at Am- 
sterdam, full of contingents and quotas, and 
new expeditions against the enemy, he was 
writing letters to De Torcy, at Paris to pave 
the way for a pacification. It almost seemed 
as if he was anxious to give France an op- 
portunity of dealing with the allies in detail ; 
and to enable her, by this device, to save as 
much as possible from the wreck. If Eng- 
land had notified to the allies, in the autumn 
of 1711, that it was not her intention to en- 
ter upon another campaign, it is highly prob- 
able that, however much they might have 
resented her secession; they would have seen 
the wisdom of submitting. But, provoked 
by what they fancied to be treachery, when 
the campaign had just opened with success ; 
and forgetting, of course, that they had ever 
done the same thing themselves, they were 
stung into prolonging the war after England 
had become only a spectator ; and France had 
the satisfaction of making peace with the 
confederates separately, instead of meeting 
the demands of a united phalanx. We can- 
not, we say, discover any adequate excuse 
for this conduct ; while the haste with which 
the treaty was hurried on—in order, appa- 
rently, to make sure of it—led Bolingbroke 
into an act of unjustifiable cruelty towards 
one small section of the alliance. The in- 
habitants of Catalonia were the only part of 
the Spanish nation who had stood by the 
Archduke Charles. They had fought stoutly 
to the last; and now, when peace was con- 
cluded, in spite of the previous assurances 
of protection which England had given them, 
they were abandoned to the vengeance of 
Philip. 

After all, we confess, if seems to us that 
all these delinquencies would long ago have 
been condemned but for the one suspicion 
which has always hung around his conduct, 
and disabled his apologists on the threshold. 
The Treaty wasa wise one, and the end 
would in time have been allowed to justify 
the means, as in state affairs it mostly does. 
But this was not all. Had he or had he not 





any covert motive for propitiating the king 
of France, or was he actuated exclusively by 
dislike of our German allies, and zeal for the 
interests of Great Britain? On this point 
demonstration is impossible. But there are 
so many straws which all blow in one direc- 
tion, that we ourselves cannot doubt the ex- 
istence of some such springs of action. Queen 
Anne herself, and two-thirds of the country 
gentlemen and clergy, were in favor of the 
Staurt dynasty, provided only due securities 
could be obtained for the Anglican Church. 
Bolingbroke saw in the succession of the 
queen’s brother his own best chance of con- 
tinuing to rule this great empire. He may 
also, to do him justice, have sincerely be- 
lieved in the impolicy of mixing ourselves 
up with Dutch and Austrian interests, with 
all the obligations they involved. It seemed, 
therefore, that a reversal of the Act of Set- 
tlement would be popular with the people, 
beneficial to himself, and conducive to the 
true interests of England. But a French 
alliance was almost a necessary part of this 
scheme, as it might possibly have involved 
us ina war with the German powers, and 
would, at all events, have estranged those 
allies with whom we had acted since the 
Revolution. We are willing to believe Bo- 
lingbroke when he assures us that no great 
party was formed during the queen's life- 
time for the elevation of James to the throne 
of England. If there had been, that result 
could not have been prevented. But we can- 
not bring ourselves to doubt that Bolingbroke, 
Atterbury, and some others were secretly 
hoping for this issue, and working in the dark 
to promote it. It is remarkable, indeed, 
that in his account of this period, which is 
to be found in the letter to Sir W. Wynd- 
ham, he contradicts himself, or rather makes 
admissions in a way that leads directly to this 
conclusion. He divides parties into three— 
the Whigs, the Tories, and the ‘* Whimsi- 
cals ’’—counting himself among the Tories. 
Now, the Whimsicals were Tories, whose 
differentia consisted in being Hanoverians. 
The Whimsicals, or Hanoverians, Boling- 
broke himeelf often calls them. But if the 
one section of the Tories was in favor of 
George the First, and if this preference was 
what distinguished them from the other, of 
whom or of what were these in favor? The 
inference seems tolerably obvious. And the 
question then arises to what extent we are to 
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regard such sentiments as criminal if they 
ripened into a distinct purpose. 

To bar them at the outset, and to stamp 
them formally as treason, stood the Act of 
Settlement. But, as Mr. Macknight very 
fairly says, if the young prince had re- 
nounced the Church of Rome, ‘ the spirit 
of the Act of Settlement might have been 
set against the letter.’’ As long as the Prot- 
estant succession was preserved, what neces- 
sity was there (so it might have been urged) 
to insist on seeing it carried out in the House 
of Hanover? It would appear, too, from 
Bolingbroke’s ‘‘ Letters on History,”’ that he 
considered the accession of Queen Elizabeth 
to the throne, although illegitimate by an 
Act of Parliament, a precedent that might 
have been pleaded for the contravention of 
the Act of Settlement. However this may 
be, the Whigs obviously had the letter of 
the law on their side; and as Bolingbroke’s 
schemes were unsuccessful, we presume they 
must be called treasonable. 

It is this taint of Jacobitism which has set 
the political world, ashis skepticism has set 
the religious world, against Lord Boling- 
broke. But while fully acknowledging the 
superiority of parliamentary government to 
such a system as the Stuarts would have at- 
tempted, and thankful as we may feel that 
the design of restoring them miscarried, it 
is only fair to consider that before parlia- 
mentary government had fully developed it- 
self, statesmen had not the same reason that 
we have for approving the Hanoverian suc- 
cession. George the First was a party king, 
as much as James the Third would have 
been ; and the Whigs feared for themselves 
under the one exactly what the Tories ex- 
perienced under the other—exclusion from 
power, proscription, exile, perhaps the block. 
Jacobitism, moreover, in the reign of Queen 
Anne was a widely different thing from what 
it was under her successor. ‘Treason to an ac- 
tual sovereign, and treason to only a contin- 
gent one can never be placed on an equality. 
In the reign of Anne a Stuart still sat upon 
the throne ; nor had the succession been as yet 
absolutely interrupted, Mary having been 
queen regnant as well as queen consort. To 
favor, under these circumstances, the title of 
the queen’s brother was evidently a much 
milder form of treason than to conspire against 
a new dynasty when firmly established on the 
throne. ‘To prevent the succession of the 
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elector was a constitutional action compared 
with rebelling against the king. It is be- 
cause people confound these two kinds of 
treason with each other that such deep in- 
justice has been done to the memory of Lord 
Bolingbroke. Literally we may call him a 
traitor ; but the substance of his treason, if 
treason it be admitted to be, was not what 
those persons suppose who confound it with 
that of Monmouth or Kilmarnock. 

With the death of Anne the great crash 
came. Bolingbroke attributes all that fol- 
lowed to the timidity, vacillation, and self- 
conceit of Lord Oxford. It is not, however, 
easy to determine in what way these defects 
operated, unless by retarding the action of 
the ministers in relation to the Act of Settle- 
ment. According to St. John’s own story, 
Harley seems to have been willing enough 
that James should come if somebody else 
would introduce him; but he was too fond 
of place to resign and give the part to Bo- 
lingbroke. While St. John was pining at 
the delay, and cursing his former friend ; 
while Swift was boasting of the happy days 
that were to come when the queen gave the 
staff to the secretary, her majesty unluckily 
died, and the Tories had nothing ready. The 
Whigs seized the opportunity ; George was 
peaceably proclaimed ; and after a very little 
while Bolingbroke fled for his life. 

Bolingbroke’s own amusing and sarcastic 
version of his engagement with the chevalier 
is the best possible evidence of the prince’s 
unfitness to be king. A month’s experience 
of his character cured the noble exile of 
Jacobitism. A mixture of weakness, pom- 
posity, and insincerity is presented to us in 
this memorable story which can never be for- 
gotten by its readers. The letter to Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham, Bolingbroke evidently in- 
tended as a final settlement of accounts 
between himself and his old associates. It 
is a formal renunciation of his allegiance to 
the House of Stuart: a minute explanation 
of his conduct from the death of Queen Anne 
to his retirement from James’s service; and, 
as between himself and his party, is a com- 
plete vindication of his rectitude. It is in 
some respects his finest performanee. In it 
he is perfectly frank, natural, and easy : bit- 
ter and satirical, but never stilted or grandi- 
ose. By its being addressed to Sir William 
Wyndham we may presume that he shared 
the writer’s sentiments: but it must have 
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given deep offence to the remnants of the old 
Jacobites who had sat in Queen Anne’s last 
Parliament, and had expected, perhaps, to 
see Bolingbroke come back in triumph with 
the king. 

All this was now over ; and from the year 
1716 to the day of his death it does not ap. 
pear that he ever, even for a moment, re- 
newed his connection with the Stuarts. 
Those who would care little for the historical 
part of the letter may still read it with in- 
terest for the curious glimpses it affords into 
the pretender’s and the regent’s mode of life, 
and of the flock of adventurers and advent- 
uresses which thronged Paris at the time. 
How the Duke of Ormond fled to France in 
such extremities that he was glad of half of 
Bolingbroke’s bed: how State affairs were 
transacted at a little house in the Bois de 
Boulogne, through the medium of Miss Trant 
and Fanny Oglethorpe, English favorites of 
the regent, and one, it would appear, of the 
Chevalier : how ‘‘ care and hope sat on every 
busy Irish face: ’’ and ‘+ those who could 
write and read had letters to show, and 
those who had not arrived to this pitch of 
erudition had their secrets to whisper: ‘‘ the 
reverend Abbé de Tencin, ‘‘ who was asso- 
ciated in all the political business of the two 
ladies,”’ ‘* for I will not suppose,’’ adds Bo- 
lingbroke, ‘* that so pious a divine entered 
into any other secret ;”’ the dirty Abbé Bri- 
gault: the foolish and fanatical James: and 
the dissolute and cool-headed regent: all 
these people and their doings are placed be- 
fore us by a few bold strokes, in lines that 
will never fade: and handled with a scorn 
and bitterness which speak more clearly than 
a hundred set satires of the mortification, 
rage, and disappointment which were prey- 
ing on the writer’s heart. 

Nobody, we fancy, now blames Lord Bo- 
lingbroke for the particular step in question 
—that is, accepting service with the cheva- 
lier ; nor is there any reason to linger over 
this episode in his life. We must hasten on 
to the last, and, in many respects, most sug- 





cluded from the House of Lords and in that 
year he returned to England with his second 
wife, the Marchioness de Villette, who pos- 
sessed_a large property near Fontainebleau. 
He purchased a small estate at Dawley, near 
Uxbridge, and not a great way from Twicken- 
ham, and here, in the enjoyment of his favor- 
ite country pleasures, the society of Pope, 
Peterborough, Wyndham, and the rest of 
that brilliant circle, he passed the next ten 
years of his life agreeably enough, if not con- 
tentedly. He found a vent for his spleen in 
the practice of political journalism, and it 
was during this period that many of his finest 
works were written, the ‘* Dissertation upon 
Parties,’ for instance, ‘‘ Oldcastle’s Re- 
marks,’’ and the articles and pamphlets which 
are now collected tégether under the title of 
** Political Tracts.”’ It is to this period that 
those letters of Pope refer in which he de- 
scribes himself as dining with Lord Boling- 
broke off beans and bacon, or a barn-door 
fowl : and also those famous verses commem- 
orating the social intercourse of such a com- 
pany as the world does not often bring to- 
gether :— 
‘There my retreat the best companions grace ; 
Chiefs out of war, and statesmen out of place : 
There St. John mingles with my friendly bowl 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul : 
And he whose lightning pierced the Iberian lines, 
Now forms my quincunx, and now ranks my 
vines ; 

Or tames the genius of the stubborn plain, 
Almost as quickly as he conquered Spain.’’ 

In 1735 Bolingbroke went abroad again for 
a few years, chiefly for the purpose of econo- 
mizing his means, as he had lived at greater 
expense, 80 said Swift, while he was at Daw- 
ley than even when he was Secretary of State. 
The *‘ Letters on History” are dated from 
Chantelou, in Tourain, in the November of 
that year. On his return to England he re- 
sided chiefly at Battersea, resumed his old 
trade of pamphleteering, and till his death, 
in 1752, employed himself in educating the 
young generation of Tories who used to con- 
gregate at Leicester House. Through this 


gestive epoch of his career, that, namely, in | ebannel his political principles were instilled 
which, after his return to England, he became | into the mind of George the Third, in whose 


the leader of the new Tories out of doors, and 
aided in the management of the Craftsman 
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celebrated declaration on ascending the 
throne, that he meant to rule without party, 
we at once recognize the teaching of ‘“ The 
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death, constitute, in our opinion, his best ti- | 


tle to fame. And yet it is curious that they 
are all based upon a theory which would have 
kept down England to the level of a third- 
rate power. This is a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance and worthy of a little more con- 
sideration than his biographers have hitherto 
bestowed on it. We cannot, then, conclude 
this article better than by an attempt to epit- 
omize Bolingbroke’s political opinions, and 
account for the errors into which he fell with 
regard to the English constitution. 

Bolingbroke’s ‘* Essays upon the History 
of England,”’ extending from the Norman 
conquest to the dissolution of Parliament in 
1640, are generally allowed by those who are 
well acquainted with thém, even though they 
differ from Bolingbroke in every article of 
his political creed, to be one of the most suc- 
cinct and correct analyses of English consti- 
tutional history that our literature can fur- 
nish. As his works are now comparatively 
little read, few people are aware to what an 
extent subsequent writers are indebted to 
him, or how far he had anticipated views 
which have been received of late years as nov- 
elties. His remarks on the English succes- 
sion in the cases of Henry the Seventh and 
James the First are substantially the same as 
Hallam’s. In his account of the civil war, 
he is thoroughly abreast of the public opinion 
of the nineteenth century. Elsewhere, in his 
sketch of the foreign policy of Cromwell, and 
his estimate of the peace of the Pyrenees, he 
displays broad and philosophic views of Euro- 
pean politics. He it was who first pointed 
out that Cromwell, though a giant in action, 
was deficient in a knowledge of continental 
affairs, and that the policy which had been 
80 lauded for its glorification of the British 
flag, was in reality that which entailed upon 
Europe the weight of Louis the Fourteenth’s 
domination. The great Englishman, thought 
Bolingbroke, did not rise superior to the tra- 
ditional feeling of the day which taught him 
to regard Spain as the formidable power of 
the period, and for the sake of weakening 
this already decrepit monarchy, he consented 
to aggrandize one that was waiting but a fa- 
vorable opportunity to emulate Charles the 
Fifth. 

With these enlightened views of both Eng- 
lish and continental history, unwarped by 
prejudice, and unhampered by those extreme 
Opinions which some of his party still pro- 
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fessed, how is it that Bolingbroke, in his 
observations on contemporary events, has 
seldom exceeded the bounds of brilliant dec- 
lamation? Men with not a tithe of his his- 
torical or constitutional information, with 
not a twentieth part of his genius and his 
energy, nevertheless threaded their way more 
successfully than he did through the great 
problem of the Revolution. Not probably 
that they could have explained to themselves 
any better than he did the law which under- 
lay it. But they felt their way slowly and 
doubtfully, and so managed at last to work 
out tle great change: successfully which Bo- 
lingbroke to his dying day never completely 
understood. The truth seems to be that 
while he had the true literary fondness for 
generalization, his early life and training had 
not equally used him to reflection. As Rurke 
was the philosopher whom circumstances 
carried into politics, so St. John was the pol- 
itician whom circumstances threw back upon 
philosophy. In all his writings we detect 
that plain common sense, that deference to 
all obvious and familiar considerations, which 
marks the mind accustomed to business, and 
the management of bodies of men; but we 
miss the searching insight, and the prophetic 
reach, which are necessary to the full appre- 
ciation of great political changes. Boling- 
broke, accorlingly, collecting one or two 
great principles from our early English an- 
nals, and thoroughly sympathizing with the 
spirit in which the best princes of the ancient 
régime had governed, chose to consider that 
under all circumstances the English govern- 
ment must be brought into accordance with 
those. The idea of Parliamentary govern- 
ment, as it operated from 1700 to 1832, he 
never grasped. He still harped upon the 
image of a sovereign who should be powerful 
or impotent as he governed in accordance 
with or in opposition to the true interests of 
his people. He never seems to have seen that 
it was precisely the inconvenience resulting 
from such a system as this that the Revolu- 
tion was intended to remove. For after all, 
who was to determine what was for the true 
interests of the people? This difficulty ap- 
parently never struck Bolingbroke. It must 
obviously be somebody who had the power to- 
enforce his theories, whether popular or oth- 
erwise, whether true or false. In the days 
of the Tudors this power resided in the soy- 
ereign; with the Revolution it was trans- 
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ferred to the aristocracy; with the Reform 
Bill it was shared with the people. 

But this was exactly the change to which 
Bolingbroke steadily shut his eyes. He had 
learned his political lesson before that change 
had been completed, and while its progress 
was still obscure; and he refused to go to 
school again. All the phenomena of the age, 
too, conspired to favor his mistake and to 
heighten the contrast he was so fond of draw- 
ing between the England of the Guelphs and 
the England of the Tudors and Plantagenets. 
It was difficult to look at George the Second, 
and resist the force of Bolingbroke’s appeal 
to Queen Elizabeth: to look at Sir Robert 
Walpole, the bad part of whose system lay 
upon the surface, while the good of it re- 
mained to be discovered, and not to sigh with 
Bolingbroke over the memory of Walsingham 
and Burleigh. It was difficult, after the Whig 
minister had been nearly twenty years in 
power, supported by organized corruption, 
to find a practical answer to the complaint 
that government, ‘* by management,’’ was as 
absolute,and might be made as irresponsible, 
as government by prerogative: and that, in 
Bolingbroke’s own words, ‘liberty was be- 
ing undermined for fear it should be over- 
thrown.’’ 1t would be difficult even now, 
but for the one fact which changes the whole 
complexion of the case, that underneath the 
abuses of Walpole lay the germs of that sys- 
tem which made England the arbitress of 
Europe, while under the glories of Elizabeth 
lay the germs of that system which levelled 
her for the time with the monarchy of Naples 
or Sardinia. In the reign of George the Sec- 
ond, moreover, the personal authority of the 
sovereign had undoubtedly sunk below that 
point, at which the public opinion of the day 
was willing to maintain it; and this fact, 
again, was calculated still farther to mislead 
the panegyrist of the old régime. Personal 
hatred of Walpole gave reality and purpose 
to his visions ; his lively imaginations read- 
ily ministered to his passions; and thus, on 
all this class of subjects he was betrayed into 
fanciful flights of eloquence, on which, were 
he now alive, he would be the last man to 
rest his reputation. 

His secluded mode of life aided to foster 
these illusions. But while so keen an intel- 
lect as Bolingbroke’s was thus deccived, we 
are not to suppose that the men who were 
opposed to him were gifted with more fore- 
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sight than himself. Their success was, toa 
great extent, the result of their ignorance. 
Had not the British constitution, the British 
character, and the British purse possessed 
vast recuperative energies, our liberties, our 
virtue, and our credit, must have staggered, 
if not have fallen under the burden imposed 
on them by the Revolution. Fortunately for 
us we were strong enough to bear strong rem- 
edies. During the process, those whose hands 
were full, and who had no leisure to think 
about it were the best off. Such as were 
compelled to be idle and to look on at the ex- 
periment could not help perceiving the dan- 
ger and shuddering at the spectacle. Boling- 
broke would have fought manfully under the 
new banner if once he had found himself in 
harness ; but lolling on his hay-cocks at Daw- 
ley, and fretting at his forced inaction, he 
gave way to political speculations which par- 
take of the nature of day-dreams. He be- 
lieved himself a second Cicero in exile, and 
gratified his taste by a great deal of fine writ- 
ing to prove that Walpole and his party were 
re-enacting the part of Augustus, who only 
exercised absolutism more readily through 
the medium of a servile senate. But such 
language as this was not natural to the man. 
His brain was too strong, his intellect too 
masculine, not at once to have seen through 
the flimsiness of his own theories, had any- 
thing occurred to rouse him. As it was, 
though not durable, his representations were 
very damaging at the moment to the men he 
most wished to injure. In their composition 
there can be no doubt he took great delight. 
In “* The Patriot King ”’ it is difficult not to 
believe that his enthusiasm is often sincere, 
and that he believed in the possibility of real- 
izing the vision he had conjured up. Plato’s 
ideal State and Bolingbroke’s ideal king are 
in reality built upon one and the same hy- 
pothesis: that government among men is to 
be framed directly on the model of the divine 
government; that the highest wisdom and 
goodness of which man is capable, are to be 
found, if we know how to find them, united 
in either one or some very few persons ; that 
these are to be invested with absolute author- 
ity which mankind will always cheerfully 
recognize; and that then at length we shall 
have the realization of the following picture: 

‘* What, in truth, can be so lovely, what 
so venerable, as to contemplate a king on 
whom the eyes of a whole people are fixed, 




















tion, a king in the temper of whose govern- 
ment, like that of Nerva, things so seldom 
allied as empire and liberty are intimately 
mixed, co-exist together inseparably, and con- 
stitute one real essence? W hatspectacle can 
be presented to the view so rare, so nearly 
divine, as a king nme of absolute power, 
neither usurped by fraud nor maintained by 
force, but the genuine effect of esteem, of confi- 
dence, and affection, the free gift of Liberty, 
who finds her greatest security in this power, 
and would desire no other if the prince on the 
throne could be what his people wish him to 
be—immortal? Ofsuch, and of such a prince 
alone, it may be said with strict propriety and 
trath— 


** ¢ volentes 
Per populos dat jura, viamque affectat Olympo.’ 


‘‘ Civil fury will have no place in this 
draught ; or if the monster is seen, he will be 
seen as Virgil describes him,— 


so ¢____ et centum vinctus ahenis 
Post tergum nodis, fremit horridus ore cruento.’ 


‘¢ He must be seen, subdued, bound, chained, 
and deprived entirely of his power to do hurt. 
In his place concord will appear, brooding 
peace and prosperity on the happy land; joy 
sitting in every face, content in every heart ; 
a people unoppressed, undisturbed, una- 
larmed ; busy to improve their private pro 
erty and the public stock ; fleets covering the 
ocean, bringing home wealth by the returns 
of industry ; carrying assistance or terror 
abroad by the direction of wisdom, and as- 
serting triumphantly the right and the honor 
of Great Britain, as far as waters roll and as 
winds can waft them.” 


Set against this is the theory that the less 
we trust to individuals the better ; and that 
the best form of government is that which 
works the most like an automaton; which 
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filled with admiration and glowing with affec-! considers that governing men, the golden 


souls, are but few and far between ; and that 
of these few, at least a moiety do not use 
their strength for good ; that a complex gov- 
ernment is, therefore, the one best adapted to 
the condition of humanity; and that truth 
and justice will be elicited rather by the col- 
lision of opposing forces than by the uniform 
action of one. Such was probably the opin- 
ion of Cicero. Such was certainly the opin- 
ion of that English statesman who most of 
all resembled Cicero—Edmund Burke. 

The style in which Bolingbroke commended 
these views to the world, was accepted in his 
own day as the finest production of the Eng- 
lish language. And after all the changes of 
taste which a hundred years have witnessed, 
it continues to command admiration. His 
fault is, that he istoo diffuse, and, as it were, 
too rapid. He writes like one addressing the 
House of Commons, when carried away by 
his convictions. Few things that he has 
written would not be improved by condensa- 
tion. But, on the other hand, his sentences 
by themselves are often exquisitely finished ; 
and his pages glitter with epigram. When 
he gives full play to his powers of sarcasm he 
tears an antagonist to pieces as if he were 
breaking him on the wheel. And he some- 
times, though rarely, rises to a strain of 
grave and earnest eloquence, in which he is 
for the moment what he would have had the 
world believe him always. As, however, it 
was the object of this essay to determine the 
position of Bolingbroke, not in English lit- 
erature, but in English politics, we cannot 
enlarge on this topic, or give quotations in 
support of our opinion. 

We have sketched the Statesman. At some 
other time, probably, we may recur to the 
Author. 








Tue old Orders seem dying out in Germany, ' 


but new ones appear to spring up in their stead. 
Thus, we find a ladies’ establishment on the 
Rhine, where, according to the advertisement, 
*¢ special attention is paid to Fre conversa- 
tion,’’ existing under the ‘direction ’’ of ‘* the 
Sisters of Christian Love, Daughters of the most 
Blessed Virgin Maryfof the Immaculate Concep- 
tian,’’ etc. 


«Pictures from Pennsylvanian Life,’’ being 
poetry and prose in the Pennsylvanian idiom—a 
kind of mixed German and English—are forth- 
coming in Philadelphia. We notice special 
chapters entitled respectively, ‘* Birth-announce- 
| ments,’’ ‘* Marriage-announcements,”’ ‘* Allerlei 
vom Krieg, beim Drafte [?];°’ ** Von den Bat- 
tles,”? **Vom Hehmkomme,” “ Speaches in 
Prosa,”’ etc.—Reader, 8 Aug. 
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THE STORY OF SCHILLER’S REMAINS. 


BY ANDREW HAMILTON. 


Ow1nce to his long illness and that of his 
wife, Schiller’s finances were brought to the 
lowest ebb. . Unable for mental toil, but de- 
pending on that toil for daily bread, the 
source of supplies was stopped for him, while 
expenditure had increased. At the time of 
his death he left his widow and children al- 
most penniless. 

Penniless, and for the moment, at least— 
even in the Muses’ favored city of Weimar— 
almost friendless, too. The duke and duchess 
were absent ; Goethe lay ill; even Schiller’s 
brother-in-law Wolzogen was away from 
home. Frau von Wolzogen was with her sis- 
ter, but seems to have been equally ill-fitted 
to bear a share of the load that had fallen 
s0 heavily on the shoulders of the two poor 
women. Heinrich Voss was the only friend 
admitted to the sick-room; and, when all 
was over, it was he who went to the joiner’s, 
and—knowing the need of economy—or- 
dered ‘‘a plain deal coffin.”’ It cost ten 
shillings of our money. 

The house in which Schiller spent his last 
years—its lowly roof is familiar to many who 
have stopped at Weimar—was, at that time, 
a sort of appendage to a larger house with 
which it was connected by a garden ‘ no 
bigger than a tea-tray.”” But the poet was 
much in the garden: and, whenever any of 
the inmates of the adjoining house passed 
that way, he was sure to say some kind 
words to them over the railing. One of the 
daughters was at the time engaged to be 
married. er betrothed, Carl Lebercht 
Schwabe, had in his student days in Jena, 
been one of an enthusiastic band of Schiller’s 
admirers, who used on summer afternoons to 
march over in parties of ten or a dozen to 
witness the performance of a new tragedy in 
the Weimar theatre— marching back to 
Jena overnight. Having finished his stud- 
ies and returned to his native town, where 
he got an appointment to some clerkship, 
Schwabe found in the house, or rather in the 
back-court, of his future parents-in-law, fa- 
vorable opportunities of making the poet’s 
personal acquaintance. Schiller’s manner 
was always dignified and reserved, but abun- 
dantly mild; and he was above all things 





tions of those who crossed his path in daily 
life. 

In the early summer of 1805, Schwabe le 
Weimar on business. Returning on Satur- 
day, the 11th of May, between three and 
four in the afternoon, his first errand, before 
he had seen or spoken to any one, was to 
visit his betrothed. She met him in the 
passage, not looking quite so cheerful as he 
expected. The reason was soon told. 
Schiller was dead. For two days already he 
had lain a corpse: and that night he was to 
be buried. 

On putting further questions, Schwabe 
stood aghast at what he learned. There was 
to be no public funeral ; there was scarcely 
even to be a decent private one. The cir- 
cumstances of the Schiller family were such 
that every arrangement, connected with the 
interment, had been planned at the least pos- 
sible cost. No friend seemed to have thought 
of interfering. The funeral was to take place 
immediately after midnight, and in the utmost 
stillness ; there was to be no display, no re- 
ligious rite, and no convoy of friends. Bear- 
ers had been hired to carry the remains to 
the churchyard, and no one else was to at- 
tend. 

At that time, in Weimar, the tradesmen’s 
guilds possessed, in rotation, the singular 
privilege of conducting funerals, receiving for 
their services payment that varied with the 
rank of the deceased. When Schiller died, 
it happened to be the turn of the guild of 
tailors; and the tailors accordingly were to 
carry him to his grave. 

The young clerk’s blood boiled at what he 
was told; regret, veneration, and anger were 
hard at work in him. He felt that all this 
could not go on; but to prevent it was diffi- 
cult, There were but eight hours left; and 
the arrangements, such as they were, had 
already all been made. 

However he went straight to the house of 
death and requested an interview with Frau 
von Schiller. She, very naturally, declined 
to see him. He then sent up his name a 
second time, begging urgently that he might 
be permitted to speak with her, and adding 
that he had come about the funeral of her 
husband. To which Frau von Schiller 
through the servant, replied, ‘‘ That she was 
too greatly overwhelmed by her loss to be 
able to see or speak to any one; as for the 


capable of tracing his mark deep in the affec- | funeral of her blessed husband, Mr. Schwabe 
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must apply to the Reverend Oberconsistorial- 
rath Giinther, who had kindly undertaken 
to see done what was necessary; whatever 
the Herr Oberconsistorialrath should direct 
to be done she would approve of.’? With 
this message Schwabe hastened to Giinther, 
and told him he had but half an hour before 
arrived in Weimar and heard of the terrible 
loss they had all sustained; his blood had 
boiled at the thought that Schiller should be 
borne to his grave by hirelings ; he was sure 
that throughout Germany the hearts of all 
who had revered their national poet would 
beat indignant at the news; he was equally 
sure that in Weimar itself there was not one 
of those who had known and loved the de- 
parted who would not willingly render him 
the last office of affection; finally, he had 
been directed to his Hochwiirden by Frau von 
Schiller herself. At first Giinther shook his 
head and said, ‘‘ It was too late ; everything 
was arranged ; the bearers were already or- 
dered.’’ Schwabe’s manner was doubtless 
hurried and excited, not fitted to inspire con- 
fidence ; but one refusal did not daunt him. 
He offered to become responsible for the pay- 
ment of the bearers, recapitulating his argu- 
ments with greater urgency. At length the 
Herr Oberconsistorialrath inquired who the 
gentlemen were that had agreed to bear the 
coffin. Schwabe was obliged to acknowledge 
that he could not at that moment mention a 
single name ; but he was ready to guarantee 
his Hochwiirden that in an hour or two he 
should bring him the list. On this his Hoch- 
wiirden consented to countermand the tailors. 

There was now some hard work to be done, 
and Schwabe rushed from house to house, 
obtaining a ready ascent from all whom he 
found at home. But’ some were out; on 
which he sent round a circular, begging those 
who would come to place a mark against their 
names. He requested them to meet at his 
lodgings ‘‘at half-past twelve o’clock that 
night ; a light would be placed in the win- 
dow to guide those who were not acquainted 
with the house ; they would be kind enough 
to be dressed in black, but mourning-hats, 
crapes, and mantles he had already pro- 
vided.’’ Late in the evening he placed the 
list in Giinther’s hands. Several appeared to 
whom he had not applied ; in all upwards of 
twenty. 

Between midnight and one in the morning, 


the little band proceeded to Schiller’s house. 
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In the utter silence of the hour, deep sobs 
were heard from the room adjoining that 
in which the dead body was laid. For the 
two poor women who mourned there, the days 
were far enough gone by when they used to 
sit in Rudolstadt and fancy themselves en- 
chanted princesses waiting for the knight 
who was to come and set them free, till one 
winter forenoon two horsemen in mantles 
were actually seen riding up the street—their 
future husbands ! 

The coffin was carried down stairs and 
placed on the shoulders of the friends in wait- 
ing. No one else was to be seen before the 
house or in the streets. It was a moonlight 
nightin May, but clouds were up. Unbroken 
silence and stillness lay all around. Occasion- 
ally pausing to change bearers or to rest, the 
procession moved through the sleeping city 
to the churchyard of St. James. Having ar- 
rived there they placed their burden on the 
ground at the door of the so-called Kassen- 
gewolbe, where the gravedigger and his assis- 
tant took it up. 

The Kassengewolbe was a public vault be- 
longing to the province of Weimar, in which 
it was usual to inter persons of the higher 
classes, who possessed no burying-ground of 
their own, the fee demanded each time being 
a louis d’or. As Schiller had died without 
securing a resting-place for himself and his 
family, there could have been no more natu- 
ral arrangement than to carry his remains to 
this vault. It was a grim old building, 
standing against the wall of the churchyard, 
with a steep narrow roof, and no opening of 
any kind but the doorway which was filled 
up with a grating. The interior was a 
gloomy space of about fourteen feet either 
way. In the centre was a trap-dvor which 
gave access to a hollow space beneath. 

As the gravediggers raised the coflin, the 
clouds suddenly parted, and the moon shed 
her light on what was earthly of Schiller. 
They carried him in—they opened the trap- 
door—and let him down by ropes into the 
darkness. Then they closed the vault and the 
outer grating. Nothing wasspoken or sung, 
The mourners were dispersing, when their 
attention was attracted by a tall figure ina 
mantle at some distance in the graveyard sob- 
bing loudly. No one knew who he was; 
and for many years it remained curiously 
wrapped in mystery, giving rise to strange 
conjectures. But eventually it turned out to 
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have been Schiller’s brother-in-law, Wolzo- 
gen, who, having hurried home on hearing of 
the death, had arrived after the procession was 
already on its way to the churchyard. 

Thus—we cannot say ‘¢ rested ”’—but thus 
were at least put out of sight for many years 
the remains of Schiller. The dust of stran- 
gers had gone before him to the vault, and 
the dust of strangers followed him. The 
custom was to let down a coffin till it found 
bottom on something, and then to leave it ; 
occasionally a little packing was done in the 
way of pushing the older inmates into the 
corners. When travellers came to Weimar 
and asked to see Schiller’s grave, they were 
taken to the Jakobskirchof and shown the 
grim Kassengewolbe. Louis, afterwards King 
of Bavaria, was there in 1814; he wanted to 
see the coffin, and was told it could no longer 
be distinguished from the rest. 

Even at the time, these strangely “‘ maimed 
rites ’’ made much noise in Germany. The 
newspapers raised a shriek, and much indig- 
nation was poured out on Weimar. And it 
is difficult altogether to acquit the town. 
Yet we cannot accuse it of indifference, for it 
is known that Schiller was personally more 
beloved than any of his contemporaries, and 
that, during the days which followed his 
death, each man spoke softly to his neigh- 
bor. Surely in higher quarters the zeal and 
energy were lacking which, at the last mo- 
ment, prompted a young man of no great 
standing to take on his own shoulders the 
burden of redeeming his country from a 
great reproach. It has been said that re- 
spect for the wishes of the widow, who de- 
sired that ‘‘ everything might be done as qui- 
etly as possible,’’ restrained action. Alas! 
Frau von Schiller’s desires on this head were 
dictated, as far as she was concerned, by stern 
necessity. The truth seems to be that then, 
as now, Schiller’s countrymen lacked a cap- 
tain—somehody to take the initiative. The 
constituted leaders of Weimar society were 
out of the way, and in their absence the 
worthy citizens were as helpless as sheep 
without either shepherd or collie. The court 
was away from home; and Goethe lay so ill 
that for some days no one ventured to men- | 
tion Schiller’s name in his hearing. It is| 
believed that his friend lay already under- 





ground before Goethe knew that he was dead. 


sorrow. On the Sunday afternoon, at three 
o’clock, was held, in presence of a crowded 
congregation, the usual burial-service in 
church. A part of Mozart’s Requiem was 
performed, and an oration was delivered by 
Superintendent Vogt. 

Twenty-one years elapsed, and much had 
changed in Weimar. Amongst other things 
our young friend Carl Schwabe had, in the 
year 1820, risen to be Biirgermeister, and was 
now a Paterfamilias and a man of much con- 
sideration in his native city. A leal-hearted 
Herr Biirgermeister, who, in the midst of 
many weighty civic affairs, could take a look 
backwards now and then to the springtime of 
his own life and the summer of German song, 
when all within himself and in the Father- 
land had seemed so full of wonder and prom- 
ise. Did he and his wife sometimes talk of 
the days of their wooing under the poet’s eye, 
in the little garden? How much he had 
buried that night when he helped to carry 
Schiller to the tomb! ; 

In the year 1826, Carl Schwabe being 
Mayor of Weimar, we must take another 
look at the Kassengewolbe. It seems that 
the bodies of those whose surviving friends 
paid a /ouis d’or for the privilege of commit- 
ting them to the protection of that weather- 
beaten structure were by no means buried in 
hope of a blessed resurrection. It was the 
custom of Landschaftscollegium, or provincial 
board under whose jurisdiction this institu- 
tion was placed, to clear out the Kassenge- 
wolbe from time to time—whenever it was 
found to be inconveniently crowded—and by 
this means to make way for other deceased 
persons and other Jouis d’or. On such occa- 
sions—when the Landschaftscollegium gave 
the order ‘‘ aufzuriiunfen,’’ it was the u 
to dig a hole in a corner of the churchyard 
—then to bring up en masse the contents of 
the Kassengewolbe—coffins, whether entire 
or in fragments, bones, skulls, and tattered 
graveclothes—and finally to shovel the whole 
heap into the aforesaid pit. Overhaulings of 
this sort did not take place at stated intervals, 
but when it chanced to be convenient ; and 
they were hardly fair towards the latest occu- 
pants, who certainly did not get the value of 
their money. 

In March, 1826, Schwabe was dismayed at 
hearing that the Landschaftscollegium had 


The theatre was closed till after the fu-|decreed a speedy ‘clearing out’? of the 
neral; and this was the only sign of public |Gewolbe. His old prompt way of acting had 
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not left him; he went at once to his friend 
Weyland, the president of the said Collegium. 
‘+ Friend Weyland,’”’ he said, ‘let not the 
dust of Schiller be tossed up in the face of 
heaven and flung into that hideous hole! 
Let me at least have a permit to search the 
vault ; if we find Schiller’s coffin, it shall be 
reinterred in a fitting mammer in the New 
Cemetery.’’ The president made no difficulty. 
In 1826 all men would have been glad to 
undo the ignominy of 1805, and a Herr Biir- 
germeister was a different sort of person to 
deal with from thé young clerk whom his 
Hochwiirden the Oberconsistorialrath Giin- 
ther could bully at leisure. Weyland made 
out a formal order to admit the Mayor of 
Weimar, and any gentlemen he might bring 
with him, to inspect the Kassengewolbe. - 
Schwabe invited several persons who had 
known the poet, and amongst others the man 
Rudolph who had been Schiller’s servant at 
the time of his death. On March 13th, 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, the party 
met at the churchyard, the sexton and his 
assistants having received orders to be pres- 
ent with keys, ladders, etc. The vault was 
formally opened ; but, before any one entered 
it, Rudolph and another stated that the coffin 
of the deceased Hofrath von Schiller must be 
one of the longest in the: place. After this 
the secretary of the Landschaftscollegium was 
requested to read aloud, from the records of 
the said board, the names of such persons as 
had been interred shortly before and after the 
year 1805. It wasdone : on which the grave- 


' digger, Herr Bielke, remarked that the cof- 


fins no longer stood in the order in which 
they had originally been placed, but had 
been much moved at recent burials. The 
ladder was then adjusted, and Schwabe, Cou- 
dray the architect, and the gravedigger were 
the first to descend. Some others were asked 
to draw near, that they might assist in recog- 
nizing ‘the coffin. ; 

The first glance brought their hopes very 
low. The tenants of the vault were found 
‘tall over, under, and alongside of each 
other.”” One coffin of unusual length having 
been descried underneath the rest, an attempt 
was made to reach it by lifting out of the 
way those that were above ; but the processes 
of the tomb were found to have made greater 
advances than mettheeye. Hardly anything 
‘would bear removal, but fell to pieces at the 
first touch. Search was made for plates with 








inscriptions, but even the metal plates cram- 
bled away on being fingered, and their in- 
seriptions were utterly effaced. Damp 
reigned absolute in the Kassengewolbe. Two 
plates only were found with legible charac- 
ters, and these were foreign to the purpose. 

The ‘utter and unexpected chaos seems to 
have disconcerted the most sanguine. There 
was no apparent chance of success; and, 
when Coudray proposed that they should 
close proceedings for that day, and defer a 
more searching inyestigation till another time, 
he met with a ready assent. Probably every 
one but the mayor looked on the matter as 
hopeless. They reascended the ladder and 
shut up the vault. 

Meanwhile the strange proceedings in the 
Kassengewolbe began to be noised abroad. 
The churchyard was a thoroughfare, and 
many passengers had observed that some- 
thing odd was going on. There were persons 
living in Weimar whose near relatives lay in 
the Gewolbe ; and, though neither they nor 
the public at large had any objection to offer 
to the general ‘clearing out,’’ they did 
raise very strong objections to this mode of 
anticipating it. So many pungent things be- 
gan to be said about violating the tomb, dis- 
turbing the repose of the departed, etc., that 
the Biirgermeister perceived the necessity of 
going more warily to work in future. Here- 
solved to time his next visit at an hour when 
few persons would be likely to cross the 
churchyard at that season. Accordingly, two 
days later, he returned to the Kassengewolbe 
at seven in the morning, accompanied only 
by Coudray and the churchyard officials. 

Their first task was to raise out of the 
vault altogether six coffins, which it was 
found would bear removal. By various 
tokens it was proved that none of these could 
be that which they sought. There were sey- 
eral others which could not be removed, but 
which held together so long as they were left 
standing ; all the rest were in the direst con- 
fusion. Two hours and a half were spent in 
subjecting the ghastly heap to a thorough but 
fruitless search ; not a trace of any kind re- 
warded their trouble. No conclusion but one 
could stare Schwabe and Coudray in the face 
—their quest was in vain; the remains of 
Schiller must be left to oblivion. Again the 
Gewolbe was closed, and those who had dis- 
turbed its quiet returned disappointed to their 
homes. Yet, that very afternoon, Schwabe 
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went back once more in company with the 
joiner, who twenty years before had made 
the coffin; there was a chance that he might 
recognize one of those which they had not 
ventured to lift. But this glimmer of hope 
faded like all the rest. The man remembered 
very well what sort of chest he had made for 
the Hofrath von Schiller, and he certainly 
saw nothing like it here. It had been of the 
plainest sort—he believed without even a 
plate; and in such damp as this it could 
have lasted but a few years. 

The fame of this second expedition got 
abroad like that of the first, and the com- 
ments of the public were louder than before. 
Invectives of no measured sort fell on the 
mayor in torrents. Not only did society in 
general take offence, but a variety of persons 
in authority, particularly ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, used great freedom in criticism, and 
began to talk of interfering. There was, be- 
sides the Landschaftscollegium, a variety of 
high-learned-wise-and-reverend , boards and 
commissions—an Oberconsistorium, an Ober- 
baudirection, and a grossherzogliche Kirchen- 
und-Gotteskastencommission, with a whole 
battalion of commissioners, directors, and 
councillors—all united in one fellowship of 
red-tape, and all, in different degrees, in pos- 
session of certain rights of visitation and in- 
spection in regard of churchyards, which 
rights they were doubtless capable, when 
much provoked, of putting in force. Schwabe 
in commencing had asked nobody’s permis- 
sion but Weyland’s, well knowing that the 
mere question would have involved a delay of 
months, while a favorable answer would have 
been very doubtful. But, by acting asa pri- 
vate individual, while making use of his po- 
sition of Biirgermeister to carry out his 
schemes, he had wounded every official feel- 
ing in Weimar. On an after occasion the 
chief Church authority found an opportunity 
to rebuke the chief civic authority in a some- 
what pungent fashion. In fact, Schwabe 
could hardly have ventured on such irregu- 
larities, had he not been assured of support, 
in case of need, in the highest quarters. 

He was now much disappointed. He had to 
acknowledge that hope wasatan end. Yet 
he could not and would not submit even to 
what was inevitable. The idea of the ‘+ clear- 
ing out,’’ now close at hand, haunted and 
horrified him. That dismal hole in the cor- 
ner of the churchyard once closed and the 





turf laid down, the dust of Schiller would: 


be lost for over. He determined to proceed. 
His position of Mayor put the means in his’ 
power, and this time he was resolved to keep 
his secret. To find the skull was now his 
utmost hope, but for that he should makea 
final struggle. The keys were still in the 
hands of Bielke the sexton, and the sexton, 
of course, stood under his control. He sent 
for him, bound him over to silence, and or- 
dered him to be at the churchyard at mid 
night on the 19th of March. In like man- 
ner he summoned three day-laborers in whom 
he confided, pledged them to secrecy, and en- 
gaged them to be at the same place at the 
same hour, but singly and without lanterns. 
Attention should not be attracted if he could 
help it. 

When the night came, he himself, with a 
trusty servant, proceeded to the entrance of 
Kassengewolbe. The four men were already 
there. In darkness they all entered, raised 
the trap-door, adjusted the ladder, and de- 
scended to the abode of the dead. Not till 
then were lanterns lighted ; it was just pos- 
sible that some late wanderer might, even at 
that hour, cross the churchyard. 

Schwabe seated himself on a step of the lad- 
der and directed the workmen. He smoked 
hard all the time ;: it made: the horrible at- 
mosphere less intolerable. Fragments of 
broken coffins they piled up in one corner, 
and bones in another. Skulls as they were 
found were placed in a heap by themselves. 
The hideous work went on for three succes- 
sive nights, from twelve o’clock till about 
three, at the end of which time twenty-three 
skulls had been found. These the Biirger- 
meister caused to be put in a sack and car- 
ried home to his house, where’ he himself 
took them out and placed them in rows on a 
table. 

It was hardly done ere he exclaimed, ‘* That 
must be Schiller’s!’? There was one skull 
that differed enormously from all the rest 
both in size and shape. It was remarkable, 
too, in another way: alone of all those on 
the table it retained an entire set of the finest 
teeth, and Schiller’s teeth had been noted for 
their beauty. But there were other means 
of identification at hand. Schwabe possessed 
the cast of Schiller’s head, taken after death, 
by Klauer, and with this he undertook care- 
ful comparison and measurement. The two 
seemed to him to correspond; and of the 
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twenty-two others, not one would bear jux- 
taposition with the cast. Unfortunately the 
lower jaw was wanting, to obtain which a 
fourth nocturnal expedition had to be under- 
taken. The skull was carried back to Ge- 
wolbe, and many jaws were tried ere one was 
found which fitted, and for beauty of teeth 
corresponded with the upper jaw. When 
brought home, on the other hand, it refused 
to fit any other cranium. One tooth alone 
was wanting, and this tooth, an old servant 
of Schiller’s afterwards declared, had been 
extracted at Jena in his presence. 

Having got thus far, Schwabe invited three 
of the chief medical authorities to inspect his 
discovery. After careful measurements, they 
declared that amongst the twenty-three skulls 
there was but one from which the cast could 
have been taken. He then invited every per- 
son in Weimar and its neighborhood, who had 
been on terms of intimacy with Schiller, and 
admitted them to the room one by one. The 
result was surprising. Without an excep- 
tion they pointed to the same skull as that 
which must have been the poet’s. The only 
remaining chance of mistake seemed to be 
the possibility of other skulls having eluded 
the search, and being yet in the vault. To 
put this to rest, Schwabe applied to the Land- 
schaftscollegium, in whose records was kept 
a list of all persons buried in the Kassenge- 
wolbe. It was ascertained that since the 
last ‘‘ clearing out’’ there had been exactly 
twenty-three interments. 

At this stage the Biirgemeister saw himself 
in a position to inform the Grand Duke and 
Goethe of his search and success. From 
both he received grateful acknowledgments. 
Goethe unhesitatingly recognized the head, 
and laid stress on the peculiar beauty and 
flatness of the teeth. The Oberconsistori- 
um thought proper to protest, and, as one 
good effect of what had happened, to direct 
that the Kassengewolbe should in future be 
kept in better order. 


The new cemetery lay on a gentle ris- 
-ing-ground on the south side of the town. 
Schwabe’s favorite plan was to deposit what 
he had found—all that he now ever dreamed 
of finding —of his beloved poet on the highest 
point of the slope, and to mark the spot by a 
simple monument conspicuous far and near ; 
80 that travellers, at their first approach, 
might know where Schiller lay. One fore- 
noon in early spring he led Frau von Wol- 
zogen and the Chancellor, Herr von Miiller, 
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to the spot, and found them satisfied with 
his plan. The remaining¥members of Schil- 
ler’s family—all of whom had left Weimar— 
signified their assent. They ‘‘ did not de- 
sire,’’ as one of themselves expressed it, ** to 
strive against Nature’s appointment that 
man’s earthly remains should be reunited 
with herself ; ’ they would prefer that their 
father’s dust deal rest in the ground thay 
anywhere else. 
ut the Grand Duke and Goethe decided 
otherwise. Dannecker’s colossal bust of 
Schiller had recently been acquired for the 
Grand Ducal library, where it had been 
placed or a lofty pedestal opposite the bust 
of Goethe ; and in this pedestal, which was 
hollow, it was resolved to deposit the skull. 
The consent of the family having been ob- 
tained, the solemn deposition was delayed 
only till the arrival of Ernst von Schiller, 
who could not reach Weimar before autumn. 
On September the 17th, the ceremony took 
place. A few persons had been invited, 
amongst whom, of course, was the Biirger- 
meister. Goethe dreaded the agitation and 
remained at home, but sent his son to repre- 
sent him as chief librarian. A cantata hay- 
ing been sung, Ernst von Schiller, in a short 
speech, thanked all persons present, but es- 
ees the Biirgermeister, for the love they 
ad shown to the memory of his father. He 
then formally delivered his father’s head into 
the hands of the younger Goethe, who, rev- 
erently receiving it, thanked his friend in 
Goethe’s name, and having dwelt on the af- 
fection that had subsisted between their fa- 
thers, vowed and guaranteed that the precious 
relic should henceforward be guarded with 
anxious care. Up to this moment the skull 
had been wrapped in a cloth and sealed ; the 
on Goethe now made it over to the li- 
rarian, Professor Riemer, to be unpacked 
and placed in its receptacle. All present 
subscribed their names, on which, the pedes- 
tal having heen locked, the key was carried 
home to Goethe. Any one who is curious 
may read the speeches and proceedings at 
length. Chancellor von Miller spoke most 
to the point. After tarrying so long amid 
the cerements and corruption of the tomb, 
his quotation of the poet’s own words must 
have refreshed his hearers like the dew of the 
morning :— 


‘* Nur der Korper eignet jenen Machten, 
Die das dunkle Schicksal flechten ; 
Aber frei von jeder Zeitgewalt, 

Die Gespielin seliger Naturen 
Wandelt oben in des Lichtes Fluren, 
Gottlich unter Gottern, die Gestalt.’’ 


None doubted that Schiller’s head was now 





at rest for many years. But it had al 
occurred to Goethe, who had more osteologi- 
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cal knowledge than the excellent Burgermeis- 
ter, that, the skull being in their possession, 
it must be possible to find the skeleton. A 
very few days after the ceremony in the li- 
brary, he sent to Jena, begging the Professor 
of Anatomy, Dr. Schroter, to have the kind- 
ness to spend a day or two at Weimar, and 
to bring with him if possible, a functionary 
of the Jena Museum, Fiirber by name, who 
had at one time been Schiller’s servant. As 
soon as they arrived, Goethe placed the mat- 
ter in Schroter’s hands. Again the head 
was raised from its pillow and carried back 
to the dismal Kassengewolbe, where the bones 
still lay ina heap. The chief difficulty was 
to find the first vertebra ; after that all was 
easy enough. With some exceptions, com- 
paratively trifling, Schroter succeeded in re- 
producing the skeleton, which then was laid 
in a new coffin ‘‘ lined with blue merino,’’ 
and would seem (though we are not distinctly 
told) to have been deposited in the library. 
Professor Schroler’s register of bones recoy- 
ered and bones missing has been both pre- 
served and printed. e skull was restored 
to its place in the pedestal. There was an- 
other shriek from the public at these repeated 
violations of the tomb; and the odd position 
chosen for Schiller’s head apart from his 
body, called forth, not without reason, abun- 
dant criticism. 

Schwabe’s idea of a mouument in the new 
cemetery was, after a while, revived by Carl 
August, but with an’ important alteration, 
which was, that on the spot indicated at the 
head of the rising-ground there should be 
erected a common sepulchre for Goethe and 
Schiller, in which the latter’s remains would 
at once be deposited—the mausoleum to be 
finally closed when, in the course of nature, 
Goethe should have been laid there too. The 
idea was, doubtless, very noble, and found 

t favor with Goethe himself, who, enter- 
ing into it, commissioned Coudray, the archi- 
tect, to sketch the plan of a simple mauso- 
leum, in which the sarcophagi were to be 
visible from without. There was some delay 
in clearing the ground—a nursery of young 
trees had to be removed—so that at Midsum- 
mer, 1827, nothing had been done. It is said 
that the intrigues of certain persons, who 
made a point of opposing Goethe at all times, 

revailed so far with the Grand Duke that he 
me indifferent about the whole scheme. 
Meanwhile it was necessary to provide for the 
remains of Schiller. The public voice was 
loud in condemning their present location, 
and in August, 1827, Louis of Bavaria again 
appeared as a Deus ex machina to hasten on 
the last act. He expressed surprise that the 
bones of Germany’s best-beloved should be 
gm rare coins, or other curiosities, in a 
public museum. In these circumstances, the 





THE STORY OF SCHILLER’S REMAINS. 


Grand Duke wrote Goethe a note, 


oposing 
iy his approval that the skull and skeleton 
if Schiller should be reunited and ‘‘ provis- 
ionally”’ deposited in the vault which the 
Grewd Duke had built for himself and his 
house, ** until Schiller’s family should other- 


wise determine.”” No better plan seeming 
feasible, Goethe himself gave an le for the 
construction of a durable sarcophazus. On 
November 17th, 1827, in presence of the 

ounger Goethe, Coudray, and Riemer, the 
head was finally removed from the pedestal, 
and Professor Schréter reconstructed the en- 
tire skeleton in this new and more sumptu- 
ous abode, which we are told was seven feet 
in length, and bore at its upper end the name 

SCHILLER 

in letters of cast-iron. That same afternoon 
Goethe went himself to the library and ex- 

ressed his satisfaction with all that had 

n done. 

At last, on December 16th, 1827, at half 
past five in the morning, a few persons again 
met at the same The Grand Duke 
had desired—for what reason we know not— 
to avoid observation ; it was Schiller’s fate 
that his remains should be carried hither and 
thither by stealth and in the night. Some 
tapers burned round the bier: the recesses 
of the hall were in darkness. Not a word 
was spoken, but those present bent for an 
instant in silent prayer, on which the bearers 
raised the coffin and carried it away. They 
walked along through the park: the night 
was cold and cloudy : some of the party had 
lanterns. When they reached the avenue 
that led up to the cemetery, the moon shone 
out as she had done twenty-two years before. 
At the vault itself some other friends had 
assembled, amongst whom was the mayor. 
Ere the lid was finally secured, Schwabe 
placed himself at the head of the coffin and 
recognized the skull to be that which he had 
rescued from the Kassengewolbe. The sarco- 
phagus having then been closed, and a laurel 
wreath laid on it, formal possession, in name 
of the Grand Duke, was taken by the marshal, 
Freiherr von Spiegel. The key was removed 


to be kept in possession of his excellency, the |~ ‘ 


Geheimerath von Goethe, Chief of the Insti- 
stutions for Art and Science. This key, in 








an envelop addressed by Goethe, is said to be | wa 


preserved in the Grand Ducal Library, where, |. 


however, we have no recollection of having — 


seen it. 


The ‘ provisional ’ deposition has proved 


more permanent than any other. Whoever 
would see the resting-place of Goethe and 
Schiller must descend into the Grand Ducal 
vault, where, through a grating, in the twi- 


light beyond, he will catch a glimpse of their 
sarcophagi. The monument on the summit 
of the cemetery would have been better. 











